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RELIGION 2»ORF S00) N-DDLN GS. 
BY CAPT. ROBERT ©. ADAMS. 


The Psalmist says:— ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
| business in great waters; these see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep.” If sailors see the works of the Lord, they may be 
credited with sufficient intelligence to recognize their origin, and also 
to render the natural acknowledgment which all minds make to super- 
ior forces. This sentiment is the foundatien of Religion, and if the 
sailor is in a peculiar measure brought into contact with wonders in the 
deep, there would appear to be a special reason why his calling should 
develop the religious instinct in a marked degree. This has been rec- 
ognized by the ancient heathen, as well as by the Psalmist, for the old 
Latin motto says, “Qui disceret orare,—discat navigare,” which may 
be freely rendered—Who would learn to pray let him go to sea! Nowhere 
else is the power of the Supreme Being and the helplessness of man 
more impressively brought into contrast. And yet men scoff at the 
idea of religien on shipboard, and think it appropriate that such senti- 
ments should cease to be entertained when the deep-sea lead fails to 
find soundings! A retired sea captain, noticing that a listener wearied 
at his oaths, courteously exclaimed, ‘“‘ Excuse my profanity, but I am 
an old sailor.” That is as if he had said,—‘‘I have spent a large part 
of my life where I have been brought into contact with the greatest ex- 
hibitions of God’s power, and have continually experienced his good- 
ness in preservation from dangers, in the midst of which I was utterly 
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helpless. I have realized his protecting care in the uttermost parts of 

the sea, and in going out and coming in safely during many voyages. 

I have seen the glories of his creating hand in the ocean sunrise and 
sunset, in the swiftly flying trade-wind clouds, in the glancing, — 
cresting waves, in the beauty of tropic lands and coral isles, and, there- 
fore, it is especially appropriate that I should continually blaspheme 
the great Creator of all things, and the preserver of men, and persist- 
ently take his name in vain.” 

In addition to its exhibition of God through his works, sea life is 
adapted to promote religious impressions, by the opportunity it affords 
for reflection, and the absence both of the diversions and temptations 
of life on shore. On the long, lonely voyage, when the companionship ~ 
of the crew has become irksome, and no event occurs to interest the © 
mind, as the sailor walks the deck, or stands on the lookout in the — 
night watch, his nature, crying for sympathy and comfort, instinctive- 
ly lifts its yearning heart into communion with the ever present and 
all loving God. Recalling the errors of the past, while free from the 
allurements which occasioned them, they are thought of with regret. 
A penitential mood is a noted characteristic ef the sailor when afloat. 
Like John Newton, who ‘‘on board a struggling and half foundered 
vessel in the midst of the raging Atlantic,” changed from a profligate 
scoffer into an earnest Christian; many a man in the solitudes of the 
sea, away from all human influences and so called “‘ means of grace,” 
has been led to ‘‘ abhor that which is evil,” and ‘‘ cleave to that which 
is good.” 

“The sea is His and He made it;” therefore it is fitting that God’s 
name should be honored upon the waters. Believing that religion has 
the same claims and brings the same benefits, whether off soundings or 
on shore, I have been accustomed, at the commencement of every voy- 
age, to say to the officers and crew, that we would ask God to go with 
us and his Word should be our guide. The first approach to this inti- 
mation was usually made the day we left port. When the watches 
were chosen at night, the rules of the ship were stated to the assembled 
crew, either by myself or the mate. The usual laws were laid down, 
such as, prompt relief at the change of watches; the crew then to 
muster aft, to be counted; no one to sit down on the lookout; a re- 
spectful answer to be given to every order; and the harangue closed 
with the admonition, ‘There is no profane language allowed on board.” 
This gave the desired hint to the sailors, and as they tumbled into the 
forecastle, one would say, ‘‘ Well lads, we’ve got on board of a religious 
ship.” 

The effect of this prohibition and subsequent exhortation was often 
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very marked. Upon landing at an East India port, the first person 
i whom I met thought it appropriate to use profane language when 
addressing a sea captain. I interrupted and silenced him with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir, but it may interest you to know that you 
have uttered the first oath I have heard for a hundred days.” 

A sailor who had been a very profane man, once nailed up a card on 
the locker in which the pots and pans were kept, on which was printed 
those lines of Cowper’s,— 


. “Tt chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme. 
Maintain your rank; vulgarity despise: 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
You would not swear upon the bed of death! 
Reflect! your Maker now may stop your breath.” 


These lines were committed to memory by nearly all the crew, and the 
card served frequently as a reminder. ) 

Saturday afternoon was given to the men to wash and mend their 
clothes, so that they might present a neat appearance on the Lord’s 
day, and have no excuse for such work then. The first Sunday morn- 
ing after leaving port, the crew were notified that 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

would be held in the cabin at nine o’clock. At first I made attendance 
compulsory, and if any one was missing, the mate was sent to bring 
him in; but upon reflection, I deemed that it was better to make the 
matter optional, though the men were exhorted to come, by expressing 
the hope that no one would have so little gratitude for God’s preserva- 
tion through the week, as to refuse to give up the brief time designed 
for his service. 

When two bells struck, all hands came aft and sat on the seats 
around the cabin table, and on boards placed upon buckets, ranged 
around the sides of the cabin, the whole crew usually being present, 
except the man at the wheel and the officer of the deck, who had in- 
structions to give a signal if the men were needed for duty. A hymn 
was sung, not always successfully, and after prayer, a passage of Scrip- 
ture was read and remarks were made upon it. Singing, prayer, and 
the benediction concluded the service. ‘The men were then asked if 
they had Bibles. Generally the greater part of them needed to be 
supplied with them. In the afternoon, each was presented with a 
copy, having his own and the ship’s name written in it. 

THE BEST HOURS FOR SERVICE 


were found to be nine in the morning, half past one, or four in the 
afternoon. ‘The first two were preferred, the morning hour being 
deemed the best, but when work or weather prevented the morning 
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service, it was held if possible in the afternoon. The service usually 
occupied from one-half to three-quarters of an hour, and this left about 
two hours for the watch below to catch a nap in. — It was not often 
deemed a hardship to attend at these times. 

THE SINGING 
was a difficult matter to conduct, as the crew were usually more at 
home in ‘Black Ball Packet” melodies, than in psalm tunes. I used 
to distribute hymn books to the men, and encourage any good singers 
to get their shipmates to practice with them in the evenings on deck. 
One sailor who had a good voice, I hoped both to interest and make 
serviceable, by getting him to start the singing. I gave him the hymns 
beforehand, that he might be ready with tunes, but to my disappoint- — 
ment, when he entered the cabin, he told me he couldn’t “find any ~ 
tunes as the hymns were so new.” ‘They were ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and 
«Jesus, lover of my soul.” He was not continued as chorister. Now 
that the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey ” hymns and tunes have become so popu- 
lar, there will be less difficulty in carrying on this part of the service. 
A captain who is diffident, can conduet worship without embarrass- 
ment, by reading the 

PRAYERS 

of the Episcopal service. He should carry a good supply of prayer 
books to sea with him, and encourage the crew to join in the responses. 
But I believe the effect upon the crew is better, where the captain en- 
gages in extemporaneous prayer. It is an avowal of personal interest 
and sincerity, which wins the respect and attention of the crew, even 
though the words be halting and the thoughts less exalted than those 
of the book. The greatest difficulty with most captains is ; 

THE SERMON. 

Discourses may be read from such books as Spurgeon’s Sermons, 
Burder’s Village Sermons, Dr. Adams’ ‘‘ At Eventide,” or tracts and 
articles from religious newspapers may be read with good effect. Bet- 
ter than all, however, is a simple exposition of Scripture by the captain 
or officer leading the service. ‘There are often foreigners in the crew, 
and not only they but the majority of English speaking sailors are not 
familiar with book language, and their attention to the reading of ser- 
mons is not easily secured. It is far better to say with Paul:—‘‘I had 
rather speak five words with my understanding, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” Doubtless many will say, “It would 
be utterly impossible for me to preach to my sailors.” To begin with, 
let us drop the formidable word preach and inquire whether one may 
not easily train himself to give short and effective talks to his crew. I 
will state my own methods, in the hope that they may prove suggestive 
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and helpful. The books directly relied upon were four;—the Bible, 
- Cruden’s Concordance, Locke’s Commonplace Book and a book of H- 
lustrations and Anecdotes; but a captain should also secure, if possible, 
' a Bible Dictionary and a good Commentary. From the Bible some 
passage was selected which suggested a thought, likely to be useful or 
interesting to the crew. The references in the margin were then turned 
up and read carefully; if some one word was prominent, that word was 
found in the Concordance, and the places in the Bible where it 
occurred were examined. Then the main subject was sought out in 
the Commonplace Book, and the Scriptures relating to it were read. 
Finally, anecdotes were looked for in the Cyclopedia of Illustrations, 
or memory and observation were kept on the alert to discover fitting 
analogies. ‘This was continued through the week, occupying perhaps 
only a few minutes daily, and notes were made of results obtained. 
On Saturday evening I usually walked the deck for half an hour and 
endeavored to arrange the ideas and facts that had been gained, some- 
times talking in an undertone to myself as I rehearsed my speech. An 
occasional growth of enthusiasm might raise my tone and the man at 
the wheel would say, ‘‘ What, sir?” But getting no reply he would 
doubtless wonder ‘‘ who the old man was talking to.” If the address 
got into shape in my mind, I then went below, and after a season of 
prayer and again reading the Bible selection, I wrote, on a small piece 
of paper that would slip into my Bible, an outline of the intended re- 
marks, making the heads and divisions clear, in order that I might 
easily refer to them while speaking if diffidence or lack of memory em- 
barassed me. If the address seemed to be effective, I often wrote it out 
more fully in the afternoon, adding to or altering it as the influences of 
its utterances directed. I would take the liberty of suggesting to pro- 
fessional preachers that the best time to write sermons is after they are 
_ delivered. Then all the enthusiasm and inspiration which have 
attended the public effort can be availed of and secured for a repetition, 
which again might be improved upon. 

A sea captain changes his congregation oftener than his brother 
preachers on shore are accustomed to do, and after one voyage he will 
have a stock of sermons, which in future will make him independent 
of emergencies as are the traditional ministers, who put their sermons 
in a barrel and when it is full ‘‘ end” it over and push it through again, 
changing parishes often enough to make that barrel last a lifetime. 
But a captain, who is interested in this effort and has a wakeful mind, 
will be at no loss for new themes and illustrations. Let him keep a 
note book and jot down the thoughts he gets from his daily Bible read- 
ings; let him put down also notes of interesting facts obtained from 
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other books, and be ready to apply the passing events and familiar ob- 
jects of sea life, such as signaling a vessel, supplying a ship with pro-— 
visions, a gale, a man overboard, making the land, taking a pilot, — 
studying the chart, watching the compass, the lookout, the man at the 
wheel, the anchor, &c. If he will be content to talk plainly, make no | 
strained effort after eloquence or rhetorical effect, but be willing sim- — 
ply to repeat the Bible stories and truths and unfold the record of a 
Savior’s love, as one man would ordinarily talk to another in whom he 
was interested, I will promise my diffident and modest brother captain 
that he will rapidly develop into a preacher ‘‘that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” and God will abundantly honor and bless his testimony. 

At the first meeting of the voyage I sometimes spoke from the words:— 
‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not.”—Gen. 28: 16. — 
An outline of my remarks reads as follows:— 

Many think there is no place for religion on board of a ship. What is religion? 
Love God and keep his commandments. Where God is, there He is to be wor- 
shipped. Is He at sea? We are answered by the voice of nature in the wind and 
wave. By revelation ;—the sea is His; He sitteth upon the flood; the sea is in the 
hollow of His hand. Hither God can be served at sea or no one ought to go there. 
At beginning of this voyage let us look to Him for guidance and protection. 
1. Because He has entire control of our temporal concerns. 2. The safety of our 
souls depends upon taking His word for our guide. As chart and compass to the 
mariner, the Bible is to the soul. Jesus, the pilot to the heavenly haven. 

These heads filled out with many quotations from Scripture, and 
familiar illustrations and anecdotes, secured the attention and interest 
of the crew. Sometimes my first text would be, Psalm 189: 9, 10. 
‘Tf I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.” A similar train of thought to that just given would be fol- 
lowed;—the duty and privilege of serving God at sea. 

Karly in the voyage an address would be given upon profane swear- 
ing, taking the third commandment for a text. I find these notes:— 

This is God’s command. The threat attached. No advantage in swearing. Dis- 
advantages. For every idle word give account. Anecdote from Addison. Swear 
not at all. Nature of an oath. Anecdotes: of swearers taken at their word and 
suffering judgment from God. How to leave off. 1. Have an earnest desire and 
resolution. Anecdote of a reformed sailor. 2. Look above for help. He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city. 

The men were told that though profanity was forbidden on board,— 
not wishing to be too severe, one exception would be made. If there 
was a man who would not be happv unless he blasphemed his Maker, 
he might go out on the end of the flying jib boom, when the wind was 
aft, so that the words would be blown away from the ship, and there 
he could curse God to his heart’s content. 
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| The narratives of the Gospels and the parables of Christ furnished a 
large range of subjects. On one voyage I took the gospel of Luke in 
} course, and remarked familiarly upon its words. The following texts 
| and subjects are examples of other themes that were found effective. — 
} 2 Tim. 8: 16. The Bible the word of God.— Joshua 24: 15. ‘* Choose 
) you this day whom ye will serve.”—Luke 10: 27, 28, and Acts 16: 31. 
| The Law and the Gospel.— Hed. 10: 26-381. Moses and Christ.—Rev. 
| 8: 20. “Behold I stand at the door and knock.” —/ev. 22: 10, “ For 
| the timeis at hand.”— Acts 9. Theconversion of Paul.— Cor. 15. The 
» Resurrection.—Deut. 1: 29,30. “Dread not, the Lord goeth before 
/ you.”—Dan. 6: 10, and Matt. 10: 32, 33. Confessing Christ.—2 Cor. 
| 4: 16, Seen and unseen.—? Peter 3. The Lord’s Coming.—Amos 4: 12. 
_ **Prepare to meet thy God.”—2 Kings 5: and Romans 10. Naaman.— 
I Sam. 18: 14. “The Lord was with him.”— Sam. 24: 17. Good for 
| evil.—i Cor. 1: 23, 24. Christ crucified.—Jod 23: 10. ‘‘He knoweth 
_ the way that I take.”—Puvil. 3: 7, 8. Gain counted loss.—Psalm 28. 
**' The Lord is my Shepherd.”—Romans 12. Holiness. 

It is sometimes very difficult to bring one’s mind to preaching to the 
sailors, when, during the week, there have been disagreements and 
“* srowls,”’ such as inevitably occur in the best regulated ships. But 
there is no better remedy than this course for allaying ‘the friction that 
has been excited. When captain and crew have sung and prayed and 
read God’s word together, and the captain has said a few words direct- 
ing the thoughts of all towards God and heaven, the feelings are soft- 
ened and harmonized, and in the light of a common hope and a chris- 
tian brotherhood, differences are forgotten. The knowledge that one 
is to preach often restrains him from harshness, and tends to the main- 
tenance of a consistent life. 


PRAYER MEETINGS 
were held on Sunday evening at seven o’clock, when there was enough 
religious interest among the crew to warrant it. After devotional ex- 
ercises and remarks by the captain, the crew were encouraged to speak 
or pray. An officer perhaps would lead off. Then the steward with 
folded arms and rhetorical manner would deliver a speech, evidently 
prepared with great effort. A sailor would rise and say; ‘‘I never was 
inside of a school in my life, and when I came in this ship I didn’t 
know B from a bull’s foot; but now I am learning to read, and mean 
to think more about Christ.” Another sailor would say; ‘‘I have been 
a bad man, but I have made up my mind to serve the Lord, and I want 
you to pray for me.” The mate would lead in prayer and the captain 
would make a closing address. 
On another occasion, 
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A BELIEVERS’ MEETING 
would be held and all who professed to be Christians were gathered 
around the cabin table and encouraged to tell their experiences. Thrill- 
ing stories were narrated of the means by which they bad been awaken- 
ed to a sense of their sinfulness and need of aSavior. One was aroused 
while standing at the wheel, without any apparent cause, and as soon 
as he went forward, he told his shipmates that if the ship should sink 
that night ‘‘it would fare hard with them all forever.” They laughed 
at him, tor he had been as profane and reckless as any one; but his 
seriousness continued till he arrived in port and the faithful words of 
that devoted missionary, Capt. ANDREW BARTLETT of Boston, Mass., 
brought him to the light. Another had been converted through the 
influence and prayers of two ladies in a meeting at the “‘North End.’”” 
Others told of their awakening during the present voyage. : 
A BIBLE CLASS 
was held on Wednesday evenings at seven o’clock. A passage of Scrip-— 
ture, making a certain topic prominent, was read in turn, two verses 
each, after which, references to the same subject were found, one at a 
time; all present turning to the place and one of the sailors reading it 
aloud. Patience was shown towards the poor readers, and each one in 
turn was encouraged to make the attempt to read a text. When the 
crew were better educated, more passages could be given out at once, 
and more ground could be gone over. It was difficult sometimes to re- 
press a smile, as, for instance, when a young Cape Cod fisherman read 
John &: 54, *Whoso eateth my flesh &c.,” saying; ‘‘ Whoso eateth 
many fishes, hath eternal life.” 
DAILY PRAYERS, 
during seasons of fine weather, were sometimes held, usually at a 
quarter before eight in the evening, when the Bible was read and pray- 
er was offered. One captain used to summon all hands aft around the 
main deck capstan at eight o’clock in the morning, and engage in 
prayer. When the weather was bad he would say: ‘‘ Men, it is not too 
rough to stand at the main braces, and I think we can stand here to 
pray to God.” 
RELIGIOUS OFFICERS 
may be active in doing good at sea even when their captains are not 
disposed to exert any influence in that direction. When mate of a 
ship I was accustomed, with the captain’s consent, to hold a Bible 
class or preaching service on deck Sunday afternoons. Often an 
effective word can be dropped to the man at the wheel, in acalm night 
watch, or to the sailor, who is assisting in a job on the rigging or in 
sailmaking. 
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| IN PORT, 

@ where ships lie at anchor, services may be held with benefit, and are 
often the means of great encouragement to others to initiate the prac- 
‘tice at sea. I had notices printed in blank: 


Religious Services will be held on board 
Ship “ 4 


All are cordially invited to attend. 


Filling these up with the hour, and any other particulars, they were 
| distributed through the fleet on Saturday afternoon by the ship’s boat, 
or a hired one if the crew were busy. Sunday morning the Bethel flag 
_ was hoisted at the mizzen, and seats covered with flags were arranged 
| upon the main deck under an awning. Often a large attendance was 
secured, and sometimes other captains or ministers were invited to con- 
_ duct the services. 

Once I tried the experiment when lying at a wharf, in order to attract 
the loungers. Notices were scattered through the grog shops and 
marine stores on Saturday, and were nailed to the posts on the wharves. 
A good audience attended. The sailors were always urged to attend 
the churches on,shore, and when twenty of my crew marched in file in- 
to the Bethel in a large seaport, it was remarked upon as an unusual, 
but interesting event. 

LIBRARIES 

are supplied by the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocrIEry, and by 
‘some British societies, which are an incalculable means of usefulness 
on shipboard. A captain should no more neglect to secure one of 
these than to omit to provide his needed ship stores. The American 
libraries contain about forty volumes, many of them of a religious 
character, others of an instructive and entertaining nature, but all good 
and pure in theirinfluences. It is well to place the library in the car- 
penter’s or cook’s room and under their special charge, or even in the 
forecastle, if a good man will assume responsibility for it. If kept in 
the cabin, the sailors will not come so readily for the books. No one 
can tell the good these libraries have done and are doing, but “‘ the 
day shall disclose it.” 

A young lady in New York collected a sum of money by a fair, and, 
after considering ways of usefulness, decided to prepare a library of 
. two hundred volumes of narrative, fiction and information, to send to 
sea. I was so fortunate as to be made its custodian. Shelves were 
fitted for its reception in a state room of the forward cabin and.the 
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steward kept charge of it, distributing books to the crew when called 
for. I commend this example most heartily as an admirable means of — 
conferring benefit and pleasure upon seamen. Having two Society 
libraries that voyage, in addition, our ship was pervaded with a literary 
atmosphere. Men that seldom looked at a book became intense read-_ 
ers, and their time and thoughts were so occupied that they had but 
little leisure for growls and plotting mischief, greatly for the ship’s 
peace. 
TRACTS ; 
can be used to great advantage. Many men who will not undertake so 
formidable a task as the reading of a book, will glance over a tract, or 
spell out the words of a leaflet. I usually selected a parcel of tracts 
each Sunday morning, with much care and prayerful thought, and sent 
them forward after services had been held. Many cases of conversion — 
upon the sea have come to my knowledge, where such instruments were 
the only visible means. I recall two cases in connection with the tracts - 
“<My Mother’s Last Words,” and ‘‘ Only Believe,” where a decision 
was reached through their influence. } 

The profits made by selling tobacco to the crew were invested in 

Bibles, books and tracts for the next voyage. . 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

On a long voyage, when we had several professed Christians on 
board, the question of the Lord’s Supper pressed upon my mind. I 
began to feel that we ought to manifest our unity by having fellowship 
in the breaking of bread, remembering our Lord’s death, according to 
his command. Diligent study of God’s Word convinced me that under > 
the circumstances of our long exile from organized gatherings of 
Christians, it was our duty and privilege to observe this ordinance. 
After much prayerful consideration, and with some timidity at the 
thought of so great an innovation in sea life, I invited all who had 
confessed Christ to meet with me to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

A tumbler of wine and a plate of bread were placed upon the cabin 
table, around which we all took our seats, and bared our heads while 
God’s blessing upon our worship was implored. In a familiar way I 
then made some extended remarks about the ordinance, referring to all 
the passages in the Bible relating directly to the subject, all of which 
were read aloud. The bread and wine were passed, each handing 
them to the other, after which the second mate made a brief prayer. 
Several such seasons have been observed, since, on other voyages and 
always with the consciousness of the Lord’s presence and blessing. 

A RELIGIOUS SATLOR 
can.accomplish a great amount of good on shipboard. Whole crews 


a 
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jre sometimes awakened and converted by the fervent words of a pious 
hipmate whose consistent example gives them power. A sailor who 
knelt in the forecastle amid showers of boots, and whose words of prayer 
vere drowned in curses, saw nearly all his opposers joining with him 
n prayers and praises before the voyage ended. Such a man is a great 
help to a religious captain and assists to a wonderful extent in pro- 
(moting his efforts in behalf of the spiritual welfare of the men. 
TEMPERANCE 

jis one of the most marked fruits of Religion, and a temperance lecture, 
yjust before reaching port, was always considered an important part of 
‘the plan for doing good to sailors at sea. The time usually selected 
hwas the last Saturday afternoon of the voyage, at four o’clock. If the 
}weather permitted it was given on deck. The remarks were familiar 
jand practical, and well interspersed with anecdotes. Several signatures 
/were usually obtained to the Pledge. I never have given grog to my 
‘erews, but in cold weather have always allowed them coffee at five 
o’clock in the morning; and when all hands were called in the night 
to shorten sail off Cape Horn, or other cold regions, the cook was sum- ° 
‘moned to have coffee ready when they went below. Hard drinkers 

have told me the coffee did them more good than rum. 

A captain who has the religious interests of his crew at heart will be 

stimulated to attend also to their 
EDUCATION. 

All captains and officers can engage in this work, and it should re- 
ceive attention in every ship that sails on fair weather voyages. A 
navigation class can be held occasionally in the afternoon for the watch 
below. If there is a spare room in the forward house it could be fitted 

up as a school room; books and slates might be kept there, with which 
the men could practice, and any one qualified to instruct could drop in 
and assist the learner. Passengers can be very useful in this way, and 
also beguile the tediousness of a long voyage. I have known ladies to 

accomplish great results by such instructions, and the future lives of 
men have, to my own knowledge, been influenced to a wonderful degree 
by the stimulus and insight into the field of knowledge, which these 
efforts supplied. No reasonable captain should object to a passenger 
holding such classes in the forward cabin, if they were properly con- 
ducted. Some men are now walking the quarter decks of fine ships, 
whose minds and ambitions were first awakened by the lessons they 
were given on shipboard. 

Another good effort, in which all captains might engage, is 

LECTURING | 
upon the physical geography of the sea, astronomy and other sciences, 
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naval architecture and a multitude of subjects. The ordinary schooll 
books will give him facts, which with very little trouble he can weave} 
into a half hour’s talk on a Saturday evening. I remember few efforts 
with more interest than these. They are stimulating to the captain’s | 
mind and interesting to the crew. On a long voyage such events as | 
the weekly lecture have an admirable effect in promoting the harmony ) 
and good spirits of all on board, besides increasing their knowledge. 
DISCIPLINE. . 
If any question the effect upon discipline of the means here incul- 
cated, I would refer them to what I have written upon that subject in 
my book “On Board the Rocket.” The chief difficulty in maintaining 
discipline on shipboard lies in the fact that no allowance is made for 
the imperfections of human nature. The captain expects every man 
on board to be perfect, except the captain, and the officers make the 
same demand on those below them, but except themselves. Religion 
promotes faithfulness to duty and control over one’s self, but inculcates 


forbearance towards others. 


These suggestions are offered with the hope and prayer that they 
may prove helpful in assisting some to honor thé Lord, and do good to 


seamen, by promoting 


RELIGION OFF SOUNDINGS. 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE SEAPORTS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. J. E, ROCKWELL, D. D. 


XIV.—THE SOUTHERN 


Along the Asiatic coasts of the 
Mediterranean lie a series of insu- 
lar and continental towns, which 
have for ages been the seats of 
commercial life, many of which 
still continue to be centers of trade 
for that part of Asia which lies 
nearest to Hurope, and is more or 
less connected with it by political 
and business interests. Many of 
these ports were colonized in re- 
mote ages, and their history is al- 
most lost amid dim and uncertain 
traditions. Their settlement was 
the result of commercial activities, 
flowing from the growth and in- 
creasing wealth of Phenicia, and 
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other nationalities bordering upon 
the vast waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘They arose in the necessi- 
ties of commercial and political 
life, and were shaped largely by ° 
the nations that siezed upon them, 
as the tributaries and auxiliaries to 
their own greatness. Some of these 
places find a mention in the history 
of the Old ‘lestament, and have 
‘already been noticed in the course 
of these sketches; others are note- 
worthy simply from being more or 
less prominent in the spread of the 
Gospel, chiefly from the labors of 
the Apostle Paul. 

First among these, as we ap- 


jroach the shores of Asia from the 
Jyest, is the island of Cred¢e or the 
jaodern Candia, which lies mid- 
Way between Asia, Europe, and 
PAfrica, and is the southern bound- 
‘iry of the Aigean Sea, closing in 
the Grecian Archipelago, and ex- 
ending 140 miles between its ex- 
freme eastern and western points. 
Whough bold and mountainous, it 
is exceedingly fertile, and enjoys a 
elightful and healthy climate. Its 
coasts are indented with numer- 
ous bays, and its productions are 
ruits, wines, and various grains, 
which are its chief exports. It was 
Iconspicuous in ancient mythology 
and in the early history of Greece. 
It is mentioned in the Aineid of 
Virgil, as the first point reached 
‘by his hero on leaving his native 
‘shores, after the destruction of 
‘Troy, by whom it is called the 
eradle of our nation,—gentis cuna- 
bula nostre. It could be easily 
reached in three days. In the Old 
Testament, two allusions are sup- 
posed to be made to it under the 
name of the Cherithims, ZLzekiel 
25: 16, and the Cherithites, Zeph. 
2:5, which words are rendered 
Cretans by the Septuagint. Inthe 
New Testament it is first noticed 
through its inhabitants, who are 
enumerated among the multitudes 
gathered at Jerusalem at the Pen- 
tecost. Acts 2: 11. ‘‘COretes and 
Arabians we do hear them speak 
in our tongues the wonderful works 
of God.” This incidental mention 
of them, shows that the Jews were 
already largely settled on this is- 
land, and that intimate commer- 
cial relations existed between their 
coasts and Crete. It is possible 
that these Jewish visitants to the 
Holy City at the time when Christ 
was crucified, remained there un- 
til the Holy Spirit was poured 
open, and carried back with them 
to their island home, the seeds of 
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the Christian church. That Paul 
preached the Gospel there, is evi- 
dent from his address to Titus,— 
Titus 1: 5,—*‘ For this cause left 
I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are 
wanting and ordain elders in every 
city.” His subsequent visit to the 
island was under entirely different 
auspices. When he again passed 
by this way, it was in an Alexan- 
drian ship on his way to Italy as a 
prisoner, in charge of a koman 
Centurion. In the account, we 
have mention made of Salmone, 
the easternmost cape of the island, 
which they passed on their way 
from Myra, Fair Havens, and the 
city of Lasea and Phenice. ‘The 
first named of these ports seeming 
an undesirable harbor in which to 
winter, they sailed thence for Phe- 
nice, and in that voyage were driy- 
en out of their course and wreck- 
ed. The Fair Havens still retains 
its old name, and the city of Lasea 
has been discovered and recognized 
in the modern explorations of cer- 
tain English travelers, who found 
the coast lined with masonry, and 
met with the remains of fortifica- 
tions, temples, and other edifices. 
Little mention is made of Crete 
after the history of the Acts, until 
the seventh century when it was 
invaded by the Saracens, who re- 
tained possession of it until A. D. 
96!, when it was retaken by the 
Greeks. Afterwards it became the 
object of strife between the Genoese 
and Venetians, who saw its value 
as a commercial center. The Vene- 
tians retained the mastery by many 
desperate struggles. After a long 
and bloody war it fell into the 
hands of the Turks in 1669. Canea, 
one of its principal cities, was taken 
only after sixty-nine assaults, and 
the explosion of 2,000 mines, and 
the loss of 30,000 Christians and 
100,000 Turks who perished under 
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its walls. This war closed up the 
history of Crete as an independent 
nation. Under the rule of the 
Moslems, its best harbors have be- 
come filled with sand, and its trade 
has seriously diminished. Its popu- 
lation, numbering about 200,000, 
is made up largely of Greeks, and 
is in a rude state both as to their 
education and morals. They still 
seem to retain the characteristics 
which Paul alludes to in his letter 
to Titus, being remarkable for 
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he witnessed a succession of lovely 
and varied landscapes, which still 
open to the eye of the traveler. 
The island was possibly first set- 
tled by the Pheenicians. Xerxes 
brought it under Persian rule, and 
supplied from it his ships for the 
war against Greece. Then it fell 
into the hands of Alexander; and 
at length after various struggles” 
for independence, became a Roman- 
province, retaining still its ancient 
maritime and commercial impor-_ 


tance. Christianity was introduced ~ 
to the island at an early period, — 
and the Bishop of Rhodes was often ~ 
a prominent figure in the early 

councils of the cturch. In the 
wars between the Greek Emperors — 
and the Saracens, the island had * 
a frequent change of masters, and — 


their vindictive and venal qualities. 
The Cretan writer to whom the 
Apostle refers is Epimenides, who 
calls them ‘‘always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies,” and Paul 
adds to this, that they were vain 
talkers and deceivers, teaching 
things which they ought not, for 


filthy lucre’s sake. 

Passing eastward from this is- 
land, we come to far famed Rhodes, 
which though having but a brief 
mention in the voyage of St. Paul, 
awakens our interest as one of the 
most illustrious islands of the Med- 
iterranean. It is noticed in Acts 
21: 1, as passed by the Apostle in 
his return from his third mission- 
ary journey, on his way from Coos 
to Tyre. Whether he landed there 
or not we are not informed; yet 
we know that his eyes must have 
rested upon those beautiful hills, 
which were covered then as now 
with rich vegetation, at once the 
ornament and wealth of the island. 
Olives, vines, oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, figs and dates, grew 
in rich profusion. Fertile plains 
covered with fine fruit trees stretch- 
ed backward from the sea to the 
foot of the hills. It must have 
been to the eye of Paul, what De 
Lamartine has described ‘‘ as a love- 
ly dream where one would wish to 
dwell and abide forever.” The ship 
of Paul must have passed between 
it and the shores of Asia, and thus 


in 1309 was seized and held for — 
more than two centuries by the | 
Knights of St. John, a military 
order of monks who were conspic- 
uous during the times of the Cru- — 
sades. In 1522 it was taken by the © 
Turks, and has since felt the usual 
oppressive and crushing power of 
that nation, under whose rule it 
has almost been depopulated. The 
city and harbor of Rhodes was on 
the eastern point of the island. 
Here once stood, for half a century 
the famous Colossus, spanning the 
entrance to the harbor, and per- 
mitting ships to pass between its 
legs. Little now remains of the 
city and all its ancient splendor, 
and its commerce is diminished to 
the visits of a few small vessels, 
which carry from it wood, dried 
fruits, and sponges. 

When the Apostle on his home- 
ward voyage from Corinth and Mil- 
etus, passed the island of Rhodes, 
afew hours sail must have brought 
him within sight of a long range 
of snowy summits marking the 
Lycian coast. At the southern ter- 
minus of these mountains lay the 
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city of Xanthus, having for its sea 
port Patara, which was to it, what 
the Pireeus was to Athens. Here 
| the ship which had brought Paul 
through the Aigean Sea was left, 
and another found which was just 
ready to sail for the Phenician 
ports. The stay of the Apostle 
| here must have been brief, and no 
notice is given of any missionary 
' labors bestowed upon this people. 
The bay into which he sailed is 
- now a desert of moving sand; but 
a few ruins of archways, baths, 
and theatres have been found, 
which indicate its ancient impor- 
tance, and which stand up amidst 
its present desolations as the sad 
contrasts to the scenes of commer- 
cial life and activity, which have 
forever passed away. Patara was 
the birth place of St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of the modern Greek 
sailors, and of Russia. He was 
buried at Myra, a seaport not far 
to the eastward, which was the 
harbor in which the Adramyttian 
ship in which Paul had been 
brought from Cesarea, was ex- 
changed for the Alexandrian corn 
ship in which he was wrecked. 
This Lycian harbor is described as 
lying near a long gorge, which 
leads from the sea to the interior 
of the mountainous regions of Ly- 
cia. From the magnitude of its 
ruins, it is evident that it once 
held a large population. The city 
was situated about three miles from 
the sea, upon the river Lymirus or 
Andriaki, and was called the port 
of the Myrians. Lying directly 
north of “Alexandria, which was 
then one of the granaries of the 
Roman empire; her ships frequent- 
ly entered this harbor as being on 
their way coastwise towards Rome. 
Hence it was, that the centurion 
readily found here a much larger 
ship than that which had brought 
his prisoners from Cesarea. The 
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port is now a scene of desolation, 
with the ruins of magnificent sepul- 
chres, temples, fortifications, and 
theatres, to attest its former ex- 
istence and importance. Beyond 
this port eastward, the coast bends 
suddenly towards the north, form- 
ing a deep indentation known as the 
Pamphylian Sea, into whose waters 
flow a number of rivers, two of 
which, the Cestrus and Hurymedon 
are navigable several miles from 
their mouths. On the first of these 
lies the city of Perga, twice visit- 
ed by Paul in his missionary tours 
through Asia Minor. His visit to 
it was by a vessel from Cyprus, in 
which he passed up the river. As 
he sailed over these waters, he must 
have recalled many scenes of deep 
historic interest which had here 
transpired, and whose results were 
still felt among the nations. Here 
the united fleets of Rome and 
Rhodes, met the ships of Antio- 
chus of Syria, to whom Hannibal 
had fled for refuge, and who was 
now in command of the fleet. Here 
too before this, the Greeks had 
given a final and fatal blow to the 
retreating forces of Persia. The 
Apostle sailed up the river seven 
miles to Perga, which was then 
an important centre of inland com- 
merce, from which he commenced 
his missionary work in Pamphylia. 
The town although once filled with 
noble specimens of Greek archi- 
tecture, among which was a tem- 
ple of Diana, lost its importance 
by the building of Attalia, direct- 
ly upon the bay, opening a more 
convenient harbor and port for the 
ships which traded with Pamphy- 
la. Here too, Paul came and 
preached the Gospel, and laid the 
foundations of a Christian church. 
From both of these ports however, 
commerce has drifted away into 
other channels, and the ruins of 
old temples and walls are all that 
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remain ever to mark the places 
where they stood. The lawless 
character of the people inhabiting 
the mountainous districts, lying 
back from the Pamphylian coast, 
which is alluded to by Paul when 
he speaks of ‘perils by robbers,’ 
may also have had much to do 
with the decline of these ports. 
Commerce needs the security of 
well administered laws, and will 
turn away from regions where it 
cannot safely carry on its peaceful 
avocations, to communities where 
its servants and agents can find 
protection to property and life. 

As we pass eastward from these 
regions, the next important sea- 
port is Zarsus, which has a double 
interest as the ancient seat of im- 
portant commercial activities, and 
as the birthplace of the Apostle 
Paul. It lies in the midst of the 
plain of Cilicia, of which province 
it was the capitol. The broad and 
rapid rivers that water this region, 
have their sources amid the snows 
of Mt. Taurus. One of these, the 
Cydnus, now called. the Kara-Su, 
flowed directly through Tarsus, 
which stood about six miles from 
its mouth. To this point the river 
was navigable; and here was car- 
ried on a large and remunerative 
commerce. It claimed a high an- 
tiquity, though its origin is wrap- 
ped in obscurity. It was famed 
for its ship building, and for its 
schools, some of which took rank 
with those of Athens and Alexan- 
dria, sending out tutors for the 
noble youth of Rome, and philoso- 
phers and sages whose names were 
celebrated throughout the world. 
It fell into the hands of the Per- 
sians under Cyrus, and then was 
taken by Alexander in his march 
over Asia Minor; and it was here 
that he nearly lost his life by bath- 
ing in the cold waters of the Oyd- 
nus. Then it became a Roman 
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province, and was the scene of 
the memorable interview between 
Antony and Cleopatra, when she 
had been summoned to appear be- 
fore the Roman general, on sus- 
picion of a secret league with Cas-— 
sius. Leaving her ships at the 
mouth of the river, she embarked 
in a vessel whose sails were silk, 
and her oars silver, and over whose ~ 
deck was a canopy of arich cloth © 
of gold. Beneath this sat the 
voluptuous queen as she ascended 
the river, surrounded by children — 
and beautiful women, habited as 
Cupids and Graces, while she was ~ 
dressed as Venus rising from the — 
sea. Thus she, approached her en- 
emy, and by her arts drew him in- ~ 
to her snares, and laid the train 
for his ultimate destruction. In 
this city the Apostle Paul was born, 
and here his youthful days were 
spent. Within its walls Jews, and 
Greeks, and Romans met together. 
Its houses were ranged in a half 
circle on either side of the river, 
along whose banks were seen luxu- 
riant gardens and shaded lawns, 
where philosophers and _ scholars 
walked and discussed the great 
questions of the day; and joyous 
youth from the schools spent their 
holidays, and practised their ath-- 
letic games. Roman soldiers pass- 
ed up and down the busy thorough- 
fares, and Roman ships sailed on 
the river; merchants, and artisans, 
and sailors, jostled against each 
other in the great thoroughfares; 
and caravans from distant regions 
paused under the broad palms to 
be refreshed, or to unload their 
burthens at the great store houses 
of this commercial center. Nor can 
we doubt that the youthful Saul 
drank ina love of nature, amid 
these scenes in which his child- 
hood was spent. How often did 
his eyes turn towards those majes- 
tic hills, from whose snowy sum- 
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mits descended the river by whose 
banks he loved to wander. How 
often did he follow the stream near 
which he was born, up to the cas- 
cades just above the city, listening 
_ to the music of their waters, and 
 communing with nature. Here be- 
_. fore leaving home for the school of 
Gamaliel, in Jerusalem, he learned 
the trade of a tent-maker, which 
often was his support even when 
preaching the Gospel to the citi- 
zens of Corinth and of Ephesus. 
And here when he had become an 
Apostle of Christ, he doubtless 
made known to his brethren aiter 
the flesh the story of the Cross and 


of salvation through him who died 


thereon. 

. Since the times of Paul the city 
has suffered many changes, though 
it still has a population of about 
8,000, and a considerable trade. 
It contains an ancient Christian 
church with a number of mosques 
and caravanseries. The land around 
it is remarkably fertile, and wheat, 
barley and cotton are among its 
important exports. But the river 
no longer runs through the city, 
and its channel which once floated 
the ships of Rome is shrunk intoa 
narrow stream with wide and un- 
healthy lagoons. Its importance 
as a great seat of commerce and as 
a free Roman city has passed away, 
and the chief glory which surrounds 
it, and the interest which its his- 
tory excites, is that here was born 
the great Apostle tothe Gentiles. 
The name of Paul is remembered 
where philosophers and merchants 
and statesmen are forgotten. Nor 
wasit his genius and learning alone 
which has seemed to keep alive his 
memory. There were men in his 
time who were perhaps his equals 
as scholars, orators and philoso- 
phers, but they gave to the world 
and its pursuits and schemes their 
noblest energies, while he gloried 
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only in the Cross of Christ, and 
held up as the hope of lost sinners 
the name which is above every 
name, so identifying himself witn 
the interests of the kingdom of the 
Prince and Lord of glory, and he 
shall be had in everlasting remem- 
berance. 

These thoughts suggest to us the 
name of one more important seat 
of commerce which lies just across 
the Gulf of Issicus from Tarsus, 
and which after Jerusalem became 
the great centré of missionary 
operations to the Christian Church. 
This is Antioch with its port of 
Seleucia. It was connected with 
the sea by the river Orontes whose 
waters are fed from the snows of 
Lebanon. The stream, though 
narrow and tortuous, was naviga- 
ble for vessels of considerable size 
which conveyed passengers and 
freight from the city to the sea, 
and though now impeded by bars 
it might with little difficulty be 
again opened, at least for vessels 
of light draught. The windings 
of the river make the distance 
from Antioch to the sea forty-one 
miles. The road to Seleucia, its 
sea port, is about sixteen miles. 
This town was laid out by Seleu- 
cus who gave to it his name, and 
who made it both a fortress and a 
seaport. Among the remains of 
this ancient place is an immense 
excavation leading from the hills 
above to the sea, and two piers in 
the harbor which still bear the 
names of Paul and Barnabas. The 
masonry is in good order and some 
of the stones are 20 feet long by 5 
feet wide and 6 deep. 

To this port the Apostle and his 
companions repaired when starting 
on their missionary tours, and here 
they came on their return to Anti- 
och. It was to the Syrian capital, 
the point where its commerce met 
the sea, there the vast caravans 
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from the East whieh poured their 
wealth into the lap of the city met 
the ships from the West and yield- 
ed to them the treasures which they 
had patiently borne over many a 
league of travel. Thus Antioch 
became the great mart of oriental 
luxury and wealth, and command- 
ed a vast trade with all the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Merchants from the Tigris and the 
Euphrates met with traders from 
Greece and Egypt and Italy and 
Arabia. Jew and Gentile: alike 
shared in the great enterprises 
which naturally sprang up in this 
gateway of oriental commerce. 
Here as elsewhere the Gospel found 
an entrance and the city soon be- 
came the new center of missionary 
work to the Christian Church. 
Here the disciples were first called 
Christians. Here the Apostle and 
his brethren who were called to 
labor among the Gentiles were 
largely relieved from those re- 
straints which were felt in Jerusa- 
lem from the Judaizing tendencies 
which were working out mischief 
and unhappy contentions for the 
Church. Here Paul and Barnabas 
were set apart for their work among 
the heathen, and from the port of 
Seleucia they sailed on their first 
great missionary voyage. The seed 
which was here sown grew into a 
plentiful harvest. Out of a pop- 
ulation of 200,000, in the time 
of Chrysostom, 100,000 professed 
the Christian faith. It had its 
martyrs and its missionaries, and 
was the meeting place of three of 
the general Councils of the Church. 
Under the influence of Julian the 
Apostate, it fell back, however, into 
a corrupt religion, and gradually 
sank from its lofty eminence as a 
center of Christian work, and be- 
came the theater of contest for 
precedence among ambitious and 

proud ecclesiastics, Then came 
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the desolations of wars between 
Persian and Saracen, between Turk ~ 
and Crusader, until it became an 
insignificant city of about 6,000 
souls. The queen of the Orient 
has sunk into the dust and her | 
glory has departed. Islamism and 
the puerile superstitions of the 
Greek Church have taken the place 


of the glorious faith that once — 


shone out from this city over all 
the nations of the old world. 

Frequent earthquakes have shat- — 
tered its walls, and a miserable — 
town with mud houses and miry 
streets standing in the midst of the 
ruins of ancient glory, is all that — 
remains of this once magnificent — 
city. It has fourteen insignificant — 
mosques but nota Christian church. 
Its once fertile plain is uncultivat- 
ed, though its hills are covered 
with olives, figs and vines. And 
this contrast of beauty and ruin is 
but an emblem of the East as it 
appears under Moslem rule. When 
this terrible and oppressive influ- 
ence shall be removed and the 
life-giving power of a true and 
spiritual religion and an enlight- 
ened civilization shall once more 
be felt, Antioch and the East may 
again revive and rejoice in a new 
life and see the dawn of a bright 
future. 

——————@— 2. 


A Prayer, 


Father, take not away, 
The burden of the day, 
But help me that I bear it, 
As Christ His burden bore, 
When Cross and thorn He wore, 
And none with Him would share it. 
For His sake, help, I pray! 


I ask alone for grace 
To see His patient face, 
And my impatient one; " 
Ask that mine grow like His, 
Sign of an inward peace, 
From trust in Thee alone:— 
Unchanged by time or place. 
: Religious Herald, 


oe 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post, Feb. 6th, 1880. 


A SEAMEN’S LIBRARY. 


THE GOOD WORK DONE FROM No. 80 WALL STREET—HOW BOOKS ARE SUPPLIED TO ALL 


OUR VESSELS—THEIR CHARACTER AND HOW THEY ARE APPRECIATED, 


Between the Battery and the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek there are at least twenty- 
_ four libraries of a public character, not 
including the Sunday-school libraries, 
or the circulating libraries of the book- 
sellers, or the several reading and libra- 
ry rooms for sailors which are scattered 
along the edge of this city island. 

The southernmost of the libraries men- 
tioned in the list of the New York City 
Directory, is at No. 80 Wall Street, near 
the wharves, and where men who own 
ships are fewer than the men who tie up 
all their personal property in a large 
handkerchief and inhabit the ships. 
Highty Wall street is more strictly a 
library depot. The three hundred and 
seventy-four thousand volumes that have 
been lent from this depot, embody more 
romance in their loan history than all 
the other libraries in New York. They 
have been in every quarter of the globe, 
exchanged from ship to ship in distant 
ports, wrecked and saved on occasions 
when the cargo was all lost and nothing 
else was saved but lives and clothing, 
and have been returned as precious treas- 
‘ure, the food, consolation and amuse- 
ment of the lonely toilers of the sea; 
returned with touching expressions of 
gratitude. 

More than twenty years ago the Sza- 
MEN’s FRIEND Socinty, which has always 
been unsectarian, began as its special 
work, the task of supplying reading mat- 
ter to all seamen on the lakes and inland 
canals, and at every life-saving station. 
The Abby Bradford, a whaler, was nine 
months blocked up in the ice off Marble 
Island. There were fifty-five men on 
board, and the catalogue of loans issued 
during that cold and lonely blockade, 
gave an average of forty-five books to 


each man. One little book, entitled ‘‘The 
Pastor of the Desert,” was issued ninety- 
seven times. Nearer home than this is 
a life-saving station on Lake Huron, a 
cabin seventeen miles from any other 
dwelling, on a dangerous coast, with an 
impenetrable wood in the rear, where 
seven or eight men live during the stormy 
seasons. Here one of the contributions 
from No. 80 Wall street is as great a 
solace as it would be near the Arctic 
Circle. 
’ The system of lending the books con- 
sists of little ‘‘loan libraries,” in which 
are often the freshest and best books 
which an experienced purchaser can find 
in the market. Each ship has a “‘libra- 
ry” lent to it for the voyage, entrusted 
to one of the officers, as a loan to the 
ship’s company. A library consists or- 
dinarily of thirty-six volumes, in a neat, 
strong wooden case. Hach library con- 
tains two or three books in German, 
Danish, French, Spanish or Italian, and 
the rest in English. A donation of 
twenty dollars furnishes one of these lit- 
tle encased libraries, and the society in- 
forms the donor of the history of the 
books shipped from this port and from 
that, and returned after a long absence, 
and perhaps with remarks from the sea 
captain to whom they were entrusted. 
When the brig Lucy foundered at sea, 
she went down so suddenly that the crew 
saved only their little hand bundle of 
clothing; but the library came baek to 
New York with only six books missing, 
A captain in another similar case wrote 
to apologize that owing to the sudden- 
ness of the wreck, ‘‘in getting into the 
lifeboat several of the books were left in 
the forcastle!” In the bark Mary UY, 
Bird, at Rio de Janeiro, a lighted lamp 
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was overturned, and the whole cabin was 
soon in flames. At the peril of their 
lives the sailors got out about two-thirds 
of the books, ‘‘the rest they could not, 
nor the case which was fastened to the 
cabin’s side,” wrote the captain. These 
books with charred edges were duly re- 
turned. 

Donors often send their photographs, 
which are pasted in the inside of the 
library door, and the face, when it is 
that of a lady, or a pretty child, or the 
strong, pleasant features of some man 
who felt that he was doing a good deed, 
becomes like a friend and acquaintance 
to the men at sea. Often the sailors and 
officers contribute voluntarily to the so- 
ciety for library purposes. There is a 
heavy percentage of loss from wear and 
tear. A wave shipped in a storm may 
wet the library, and the favorite books 
from frequent handling come at the end 
of a long voyage, as one sailor expressed 
it, to ‘‘smell pretty much of tar.” Some- 
times a pet volume is carried away; but 
wanton destruction or injury of books is 
unknown. 

New libraries are generally put into 
the vessels that are going on the longest 
voyages. A new library is usually away 
before its first return to No. 80 Wall 
street, a year and a half; but they have 
also been out for four, six and even thir- 
teen years before their first return. Hach 
library is known by its number. Library 
2,898, for instance, changed her readers 
many times without leaving the vessel, 
the ship Rival,—which sailed first to San 
Francisco, then to Honolulu, then to 
Savannah, Georgia, then to Liverpool, 
then to Rio de Janeiro, then to Rangoon 
in Asia, and then back to England. A 
current of information from seamen who 
use these libraries, constantly and stead- 
ily flows back to No. 80 Wall street. 
No library is put on shipboard except by 
the approbation of the captain. Hach 
case contains a printed form, with vari- 
ous questions to be answered in writing, 
by the person on board ship who has 
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charge of the books; and with the many 
spontaneous letters and verbal communi- 
cations, knowledge of the library is fur- 
nished, <A library may be afloat for years 
before it is heard from, but something is 
heard, sooner or later, as to what be- 
comes of nearly every one. 

The class of books thus supplied to the 
seamen of all grades, is above that of the 
average Sunday-school library. There 
are always volumes of travels; always a 
book of the late civil war, which is still 
a fresh topic, interesting to most sailors; 
always one or more volumes decidedly 
oceanic, such as ‘Great Shipwrecks,” 
‘¢The Sea and Sailors,” or ‘‘ The Bottom 
of the Sea;” and always the indispens- 
able geography and atlas, perhaps the 
most used of the whole library. Former 
voyages are explained by its aid; the 
ship’s course for the time is rudely pricked 
down upon its maps; or it is called in to 
settle an argument as to the latitude of 
some seaport. A dispute, perhaps back- 
ed by a bet, is the staple excitement of 
the forecastle upon almost any: topic— 
the meaning of the name of a passing 
vessel, the spot where Captain Cook was 
killed, whether the fleet or the army 
took Savannah, whether Napoleon Bona- 
parte was personally a brave man; and 
recourse is had to the dictionary, which 
also is always included in the library, or 
the atlas, or the history, as the umpire 
in the case. 

When shipmates tire of each other and 
become irritable by mere attrition, when 
the only amu-:ements are a greasy pa*k 
of cards, an oft-repeated yarn, and that 
unfailing resource with sailor as well as 
passenger—grumbling at trifles; when a 
remark from the captain, a new dish at 
dinner, the appearance of the sick pas- 
senger on deck, or the sight of a distant 
sail, is an event; then the opening of 
the captain’s book box, is like the breeze 
which came at last to break the enchant- 
ed calm with its hideous scenery in 
“The Ancient *Mariner,” and works 
nearly as wondrous results. 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


The Two Brothers, or Archie’s Con- 
, version, 


BY REV. C. J. JONES, CHAPLAIN SAILORS’ 
SNUG HARBOR. 


While I was pastor of the Mariner’s 
Church, in New York, a Scotch sailor, 
who had long been spending his sub- 
stance in riotous living, and in a far off 
land, was providentially induced to at- 
tend Divine Service in the church, and 
was there convinced of his sin, and 
pointed to Christ as his only refuge. A 
few weeks saw him a new creature in 
Christ Jesus, and he who had long been 
possessed of the evil one, was found 
clothed and in his right mind sitting at 
the feet of Jesus. Subsequently, having 
given evidence of the work of grace in 
his heart, he was received into the 
church and sat down with us at the 
table of the Lord. One of the first 
duties that pressed upon his heart and 
conscience “"was—like the leper, that 
had been cleansed—to publish his case 
abroad. He wrote to his aged parents 
in Scotland, telling them of this change. 
The news was as though the report came 
from the grave. They said, ‘‘ The dead 
is alive again, the lost is found!” They 
had another son at sea, equally given up 
to sin. = Oh, that he would also come to 
Christ. When Archie reached home, he 
was told the cheering story of his bro- 
ther’s change in a far off land of Ame- 
rica. He was in no wise interested, 
however. At least he gave no evidence 
of interest in the matter, yet, as he sub- 
sequently’ confessed, he* at that time 
formed a secret purpose to come to Ame- 
rica also, and to seek out the man 
through whom his brother had been 
saved. In the early part of last winter, 
a sailor with a strong Scotch accent, 
stopped the pastor at the church door, 
after the morning services, and asked if 
there were any letters in his care for 
Archibald P. He was invited to the 
residence of the pastor, and, though no 
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letter awaited him there, there was cer- 
tainly a message from God unto him. 
There that message was communicated 
to him in tones of affection, and he hav- 
ing already revealed the relation in 
which he stood to the sailor before men- 
tioned, was informed, that the Savior 
would as readily snatch him as a brand 
from the burning, as he had already 
snatched his brother. He listened with 
interest, confessed that he was a sinner, 
a great sinner. The interview which 
lasted some two hours, was closed with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, to seal the 
instruction. During the prayer the 
sailor Archie wept. Onrising, he pressed 
the pastor’s hand warmly, convulsively, 
and said: ‘Oh, do pray for me!” 
He was supplied with good reading mat- 
ter, adapted to his state of mind, and a 
loan library of thirty volumes for the 
use of his shipmates. He left for sea 
the next week, and in April he returned 
from the West Indies and wrote to the 
pastor the following letter, which will 
close this article, as it fully explains it- 
self and sets forth the precious result, 
which beautifully illustrates the word of 
Wisdom: ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aprit 18th, 1862. 


“Dear Sir:—I have returned from 
South America. We came in yesterday, 
but I write these few lines to let you 
know what the Lord has done for me 
this last voyage. Perhaps you may re- 
member about inviting me to yeur house 
the first Sabbath of this year, after the 
forenoon service. If you don’t, I shall 
remember it as long as I am on this 
earth, and through eternity too. I be- 
lieve, when I went into your house, 
there was not a more hardened sinner in 
New York, than I was. But I came out 
with a troubled conscience, a thing that 
I was a stranger to for the last twenty 
years, I never could rest after that until 
I found the Lord. I went to your 
church that day for the first time, but 
not to hear a sermon, (I took no interest 
in sermons), but to inquire for a brother 
of mine, who is a member of your 
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church, and had been converted under 
your ministry, a thing that astonished 
me when IJ heard of it, because he was 
such a hardened sinner ; but the Lord 
has been merciful to us, and Glory be to 
His Holy Name for it. After I left your 
house I was for several days in great 
distress and misery about my past sins. 
You told me the way you had been con- 
verted yourself, and I followed your 
example, The night I sailed from this 
port, the way I felt, I can only compare 
to a man on a half-tide rock, with a 
high sea on, and the tide flowing, and 
expecting every sea to wash him off. I 
was in spiritual darkness. I was crying 
to the Lord to have mercy on me. All 
at once, when I was about giving myself 
up as lost for ever, a light shined upon 
my soul. I found peace, my sinful heart 
was cleansed out by the blood of the 
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Lamb that taketh away the sins of the 
world. I have been happy ever since 
that night, but I find I must watch and 
pray. One would think that I thought 
a: good deal of myself, now that Iam a 
new man with a strong hope of heaven, 
through the Redeemer, but it is quite 
the reverse. I think myself unworthy 
of the least of God’s mercies, and an 
unprofitable servant. I used to think 
that religion was a very gloomy and 
melancholy thiog, but I was deceived. 
I have tried all kinds of worldly pleas- 
ures, but I never knew what happiness 
was, until I found the Lord. May the 
Lord preserve you long to be useful 
among the men of the sea!” 

I remain your unworthy brother in 
Christ, 

Bag) 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &e. 


Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Chaplain WoLLEson, in his last com- 
munication, speaks of the great relig- 
ious interest which had characterized 
the week of prayer, and of religious la- 
bor put forth through the city, by a 
house to house visitation, in which he 
had been privileged to take part. Services 
at the Seamen’s Mission continued to be 
largely attended. The winter had been 
a very trying one for sailors in the port, 
adding to his work for them in the pro- 
vision of charity. He has procured free 
passages for some seamen to England, 
and encloses a letter of thanks for his 
kindness, and for the spiritual blessings 
received at the Bethel, which had just 
come to his hand from four of them. 


ODENSE, 


The harbor was closed by ice at the 
last writing by Mr. F. L. Rymxer, but 
with the captains who remained there in 
charge of their vessels, he had good op- 
portunities of spiritual labor and had 
improved them, 


France, 
MARSEILLES, 


We notice a statement of Rev. D.S. 
Govert, chaplain, in his circular for 
raising funds for the new Sailors’ Home, 
as follows,—‘‘There are 29 Sailors’ Homes 
in Britain, 10 in her colonies and de- 
pendencies, 3 in the United States, 2 in 
Holland, but not one for their sailors in 
France.” We have no way of determin- 
ing the accuracy of these figures as to 
other countries, but know that those as 
to the United States are understated. 
We print, monthly, on the cover of the 
MaGazineE, the locations of seven (7) in 
the United States, and there may be 
others. 


a Ones 


Italy, 
GENOA. 


Later and more ample advices from 
Chaplain Mruuer than those cited in the 
last MaGazInz, say:—‘‘ An unusually se- 
vere winter has, to some extent, inter- 
fered with the labors of both our mission- 
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ary and colporteur, but looking at the 
work done, the measure of success has 
been equal to, if not greater than that 
of previous years. Mr. JonEs’ meetings 
have never had larger numbers of men 
present. Our little floating ‘‘ Bethel” 
could not have accommodated some of 
the great gatherings which crowded the 
saloon cabins of large steamers. And 
the tokens of blessing vouchsafed to the 
preaching of the Gospel have been of an 
extremely interesting and encouraging 
kind. Every year the number of sailors 
arriving in port, who have been at the 
meetings during previous visits, is in- 
creasing, and these men always have a 
warm welcome for the Missionary and 
encourage their shipmates to attend his 
services. And that they do not attend 
in vain is attested by many entries in 
Mr. Jones’ Journal, where reference is 
made, perhaps more frequently than in 
any previous year, to direct personal deal- 
ing with awakened and anxious ones. 

In short, the Lord is graciously own- 
ing and blessing the work among our 
sailors, and thereby stimulating us to 
work and pray more earnestly on their 
behalf. We have had a goodly number 
of captains, especially in American ves- 
sels, who have taken part in the services, 
and I feel bound to record here my 
thanks to the captains and officers of the 
U. S. Ships of war that have recently 
visited this port. Mr. Jones has been 
received with kindness and courtesy on 
board all these ships, and every facility 
has been given to hold meetings and 
visit the crews.’ In several instances the 
men attended divine service in large 
numbers. 

Our Italiaw colporteur has made ex- 
cellent sales of the Scriptures and relig- 
ious books, notwithstanding the bitter 
cold which has more than once paralyzed 
his efforts to an extent difficult for peo- 
ple of northern climes to realize. He 
still has a great sphere of usefulness 
among the thousands of emigrants who 
continue to sail hence to South America, 
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though it is quite evident that a syste- 
matic and well organized opposition is 
being carried on by the priests. It is a 
very rare thing for an emigrant ship to 
sail without two or more priests, and it 
is greatly to be feared that during the 
voyage they are only too successful in 
persuading the passengers to give up 
their Bibles and in convincing them that 
the ‘‘ heretic” who visited them was an 
emissary of Satan seeking their soul’s de- 
struction. But in many cases which have 
afterwards come to our knowledge their 
efforts to undo our work have been man- 
fully resisted, and the ‘‘ good seed” has 
found good soil and brought forth fruit. 
This clerical opposition is becoming more 
and more apparent among the sailors of 
small coasting vessels, many of whom 
will no longer receive the colporteur or 
accept his books. 

But this is not the result of clerical 
opposition alone. Infidelity is making 
rapid progress among the lower classes 
of Italians, and the sailors seem to be 
leading the van. The mere sight of the 
colporteur is often enough to make them 
vomit out language too dreadful and 
filthy to be heard without feeling one’s 
blood run cold. But God has His chosen 
ones even among the ‘‘blasphemers and 
injurious,” and in His own good time 
and way can arrest them and make them 
trophies of His Almighty grace. 

What we want is faith to persevere 
amid difficulties, that dauntless faith 
that ‘‘laughs at impossibilities and says 
it shall be done;” and humility when 
we see the divine omnipotence assoeiat- 
ing itself with our weak instrumental- 
ity,—that God-honoring humility which 
says:—‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto thy name be the praise.” 
And let me say to the readers of the 
Sarnors’ Magazine that we also want 
more of their sympathy and intercession. 
We are not working for ourselves or for 
any party interests, but for their Lord 
and ours, for the hastening of the time 
when the abundance of the sea shall be 
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converted to Him, and when His kingdom 
shall extend ‘‘ from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth.” 
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Greece, 
AT THE PIRAUS, ATHENS. 


The first effort to give the gospel to 
sailors at the Pirsweus, has been made for 
more than a year past, by Rev. T. R. 
Sampson, an American minister, who 
sustains a ‘‘ Rest” for seamen, with 
Reading-Room and Chapel. Recently 
on two Sabbaths he preached to 120 and 
180 sailors, in the latter. 

en 


New York City, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S, NAVY YARD. 


It is pleasant to chronicle that on the 
17th February, Mr. T. D. Wriams, 
chaplain, received from the crew of the 
U.S. ship Colorado, and their friends, 
a beautiful watch as a token of the ap- 
preciation felt for his years of faithful 
and successful religious labor at the 
yard. The presentation address was 
made by Capt. B. Gherardi, U. S. N., of 
the Colorado.—A company has been in- 
corporated to establish a sailors’ coffee- 
house and reading-room at some point 
near the Yard, and boeks for subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock have been open- 
ed by William G. Low, of No. 102 
Broadway, and George L. Pease, of No. 
28 Reade street, in this city,—as well as 
by Ferdinand Van Sicklen, of No. 232 
Washington avenue, Mr. Thomas D, 
Williams, of No..141 St. Felix street, 
Edward H. Litchfield, of No. 46 Grace 
court, and Henry EH. Pierrepont, jr., of 
No, 216 Columbia heights, Brooklyn, as 
Commissioners. The corporation is to 
be called the Sailors’ Coffee-House Com- 
pany, Limited, and the capital has been 
fixed at $20,000, divided into 800 shares 
at $25 each. The project of establish- 
ing a coffee-house was started last month 
at a meeting held at the Navy Yard, 
when the following officers were elected: 
President, Commodore J. W. A. Nichol- 
son; Vice-President, Seth Low; Treas- 
urer, Daniel Parish, jr.'; Secretary, G. 
L, Pease; Directors, the Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, J. N. Stearns, Charles T, Good- 
win, William Matthews. 
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The need for such a coffee-house is, — 
these gent!emen say, very great, for al- 
though thousands of seamen land an-— 
nually along the Brooklyn water front — 


there is no temperance restaurant where 
a sailor or a working-man can get a good 
meal or lodging, while many of the 


places, where sailors are obliged to go, — 


are of the vilest description. The in- 
corporators intend that the coffee-house 
shall be managed on business principles, 
and ask for subscriptions to the stock 
on the following conditions :—that so 


te 


long as the business is conducted by un- © 


paid officers, the directors shall be at 
liberty to use the profits to extend the 
coffee-house system; that when it be- 
comes necessary to have paid officers, 


* the directors shall declare a dividend, if 
deem it advisable; that no di-~ 


they 
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vidends shall be paid in excess of the — 


legal rate of interest, and that money 


given prior to the completion of the — 


seg 


capital, shall be invested in the stock of — 


the company and held in trust for the 
benefit of the company, to be used for 


the promotion of the objects of the asso- — 


ciation. Several subscriptions have al- 
ready been made, and among the sub- 
scribers are Messrs. William E. Dodge 
and S. D. Babcock. 
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Stapleton, S. |. 


SEAMEN’S RETREAT HOSPITAL. 


The tenth annual Report of Dr. C. 
Henry Kine, Physician-in-Chief, made 
Dec. 81st, 1879, is at hand. The num- 
ber of admissions in 1879 was larger 
than in any year since 1874; being 1,063. 
Of these and 122 other sailors in the 
Hospital at the opening of the year, 822 
were discharged as recovered, 56 were 
‘‘relieved,” 203 were sent away by re- 
quest and 52 died. The Report con- 
demns the system of ‘‘ advance wages” 
for seamen and touches on the bad char- 
acter of the many Sailors’ Boarding 
Houses in this city. In an official in- 
spection of more than one hundred of 
these, made two years since, Dr. Kine 
says he found many of them without 
a license.—Chaplain Kip reports the 
regular sustenance of Sunday Evening 
Services during the year, and the distri- 
bution of 3238 Bibles, furnished by the 
N. Y. Bible Society.—Various material 
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improvements have been made at the 
Hospital, the State having returned 


_ another portion of money due the insti- 
| tution. To the usual statistics of the Re- 
port, are added a list of Trustees, Medical 


Officers and Chaplains who have been con- 
nected with the institution at various 


_ times sincethe year 1831, the first meet- 
ing of its Board of Trustees having been 


held at the Mayor’s Office in this city, 
May 9th, in that year. 


—_—~2>-¢~<— 


Our Antwerp Chaplaincy, 


Under a special arrangement which 
we have to that end, with the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society, this chap- 
laincy is filled by alternate ried acne 


_ every two years. 


When the Rev. Dr. Vermityz went 
out as our chaplain a year ago, it was 
expected that he would remain for the 
usual term of service there, and he laid 
out his work accordingly. 


It is to be regretted on many accounts 


that he feels constrained (by a sense of 
filial duty) to resign that charge, and as 
soon as his place can be supplied, to re- 
tire from active service, where he has 
shown marked administrative ability, 
and achieved gratifying success. 

His labors in the pulpit, and elsewhere, 
have been altogether acceptable, and sea- 
men of all grades who have in the Bethel 
and on ship-board enjoyed, his ministry, 
will part with him reluctantly. 

We are under a debt of gratitude, for 
what he has done to place the matters of 
the Antwerp Mariner’s Institute on a 
somewhat permanent basis, and we 
would record our obligation for all he 
has been enabled to do, there and else- 
where, in behalf of the seamen’s cause. 
We consider it a mark of the Divine 
favor, that a successor has been promptly 
secured, in the Rev. CHartes R. Treat, 
for several years at Greenwich, Ct., and 
previously at Marlboro, Mass., who pro- 
ceeds at once to Antwerp, and assumes 
the duties of that important position. 
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Mr. Treat seems admirably qualified 
for his new service, and has a wide 
circle of friends in this country, who 
will follow him with their best wishes 
and prayers. Many who do not know 
him personally, will give him their sym- 
pathy for his father’s sake, the late Rev. 
Dr. SeLan B, Treat, so long connected 
with the American Board. His appoint- 
ment was made with gratifying unanim- 
ity, and both the church and the council, 
upon consenting to his going from them, 
did so with the confidence that he will 
prove the right man for the place. Rev. 
Mr. Treat sailed, from this city, for 
Liverpool, with his family, in the steam- 
ship Wyoming, of the Guion Line, March 
28rd. 
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Rev. S. C. Damon, D, D, 


The March MacazinE contained the 
thirty-eighth annual report of this ex- 
cellent brother as our chaplain at Hon- 
olulu, S. I., the last chapter in an inter- 
esting record of long and effective ser- 
vice. 

Availing himself of a vacation granted 
him for the purpose, Dr. Damon has 
come to this country, on his way to visit 
a son who is connected with the Hawai- 
ian Legation at Berlin, and is a student 
in the University, and hopes to be in 
London about the time of the approach- 
ing May Anniversaries, where doubtless 
his voice will be heard in behalf of the 
evangelization of seamen all over the 
world. 

' No man has been more devoted to that 
special work or can speak in regard to it, 
from an equal experience therein, or so 
great personal success. We believe his 
visit abroad just at this time will do in- 
caleulable good. 

—_—~ +. _____ 


The Coming Anniversaries. 

The arrangements for the Spring An- 
niversaries are so far completed that the 
committee in charge feel encouraged to 
promise a most interesting season. 
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The Seamen’s Cause will occupy its 
usual prominence, and speakers have been 
secured, who will give the occasion un- 
usual attractiveness. In view of the 
success of the work among seamen dur- 
ing the past year there is much occasion 
for congratulation and encouragement. 
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“ Religion Off Soundings.” 


Capt. Apams’ article under this head- 
ing, printed in this number of the Mac- 
AZINE, Will amply repay perusal, as the 
work of a practical man for a practical 
purpose. In part it covers the ground 
contemplated to be gone over by the Hs- 
say, for the Brassey Prize in England. 

It may not be amiss to state that Capt. 
Adams is a son of the late Rev. Dr. Nz- 
HEMIAH ADAMS of Boston, Mass., and was 
for years the commander of the merchant 
ship Golden Fleece, upon which remark- 
able works of divine grace in the saving 
of seamen’s souls, frequently occurred. 
A reading of his article will suggest the 
instrumentalities which God blessed to 
this result. It is intended to print 
“Religion off Soundings” in pamphlet 
form for wide use at sea. 
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The Rev. Charles J, Jones, 


Our friend, the chaplain at the Sail- 
or’s Snug Harbor, S. I., is the subject of 
very ‘‘ honorable mention” in connection 
with his long and successful service for 
the men of the sea, in recent numbers of 
the London, Eng., Chart and Compass. 
He furnishes to the March issue a sketch 
of his chequered life, which is of very 
great interest. 


Well Read. 


Concerning Library No. 6,498, return- 
ed from a trip to the West Indies, on 
the bark Nicola, at Boston,—we hear :— 
“‘Hivery book was read, fore and aft, and 
was a great blessing.” It has been re- 
fitted and sent out again. 
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BisHop McNamara of the Independent. 
Catholic Church, at his first meeting in — 
Boston, gave a sketch of his life. He 
said that he was the child of devout Ro-_ 
man Catholics, who designed him for 
the priesthood. He was educated in the 
‘hedge schools,” so that nothing repug- 
nant to Catholicism should ever be i 
taught tohim. Leaving Ireland, he came 
to Boston, studied there awhile, then en- 
tered the Seminary in St. Louis. In the 
Seminary he read the Bible, which was 
kept as a reference book, and out of that 
got his first notion of the defects in Ca-~ 
tholicism. He was ordained priest in — 
Brooklyn, where he founded and built a— 
church. Visiting once the chapel of the — 
Saitors’ Home, in Cherry street, N. Y., — 
he was so much impressed by the pious ~ 
exhortations of the missionary and others 
that he threw himself on his knees among ~ 
the ignorant sailors and was converted. 
He had already been censured by his ec- 
clesiastical superiors for his liberal views, 
and now began his career as an Indepen- 
dent Catholic. 


—————>- + <> + 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
April, 1880, 

Mercury is a morning star during 
this month; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the morning of the 8th, at 3h. 
20m., being 5° south; is twice in con- 
junction with Jupiter during the month, 
once on the morning of the 8th, at 5 
o’clock, being 1° 35/ north, and then 
again on the morning of the 18th, at 4 
o’clock, being now 48/ south; is station- 
ary among the stars in Pisces on the 
evening of the 11th, at 6 o’clock; is in 
conjunction with Venus on the morning 
of the 15th, at 1 o’clock, being 19’ north; 
is at its greatest elongation on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, at 5 o’clock, being 27° 3! 
west of the Sun; is at its greatest brill- 
iancy on the morning of the 29th, when 
it rises at 4h. 12m., and north of east 
8° 7’, at this time it is favorably situated 
for observation. 


Venus is a morning star rising on the 
st, at 4h. 51m., and south of east 9° 25/; 
in conjunction with the Moon at 48m. 
vefore noon on the ‘th, being 6° 50/ 
outh; is in conjunction with Jupiter at 
) o’clock on the evening of the 15th, be- 
g 30’ south. 

| Mars is an evening star setting on the 
lst, at 30m. past midnight and north of 
west 34° 1/; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the forenoon of the 15th, at 
10h. 30m., being 1° 5/ north; at this time 
is eclipsed to all persons situated between 
the parallels of latitude 40° and 65° 
south. a = 

| JuPITER is a morning star rising on the 
\Ist, at 5h. 23m., and south of east 1° 24/; 
‘is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
jmorning of the 8th, at 3h. 22m., being 
6° 36/ south, 

SATURN is an evening star until mid- 
night of the 7th, when it is in conjunc- 
tion with the Sun; during the remainder 
of the month is a morning star; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the after- 
noon of the 9th, at 1h. 29m., being 7 
43’ south. 

N. Y. University. i, HB: 
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Marine Disasters in February, 1880, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month, was 
52, of which 26 were wrecked, 13 abandoned, 1 
burned, 1 sunk by collision, 4 foundered, and 7 
are missing. The list comprises 3 steamers, 9 
ships, 11 barks, 7 brigs, and 22 schooners, and 
their total value} exclusive of cargoes, is esti- 
mated at $1,240,000. 

Below is the list. giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, s c sunk by collision, f 
foundered, and m missing. 

STEAMERS, 
Para, f. from Boston for W. Hartlepool. 
Belle Brown, 0. (At Eastport, Me.) 
Hindoo, a. from New York for Hull. 


SHIPS. 
Colonial Empire, a. from Liverpool for Pensa- 


cola. 
Fremtid, m. from New York for Hamburg. 
Irwell, a. from Bremen for United States. 
Trimountain, a. from New York for Bremen. 
Mistress of the Seas, a. from Philadelphia for 
Bremen. 
Alex Marshall. a. from New York for London. 
Humboldt, m. from New York for Bremen. 
Lloyds, a. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 
Stavanger, a. from New York for Liverpool. 


BARKS. 
Chris, Columbus, a. from Deboy for Marseilles, 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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Alaska, m. from New York for Sligo. 
Catarina, m. from Baltimore for Queenstown. 
Lydia, m. from Wilmington, N. C., for Glasgow. 
Maria Wilhelmine, w. from Liverpool for Balti- 
more. 
Goletta, w. from Philadelphia for Bremen. 
Florida, f. from Middlesborough for New York. 
Modesta. a. from New York for Dunkirk. 
Archer, f. from New York for Havre. 
Maid of Orleans. a. from Philadelphia for Havre. 
Homewood, m. from Hong Kong for San Fran- 
cisco. 
BRIGS. 
Augustina, w. from Havana for New York. 
Pronto, w. from Portland, Me., for Yarmouth, 
N.S 


Adelaide, w. from Leghorn for Baltimore. 
Gazelle, a. from New York for Exeter. 
Mariposa w. from Pascagoula for Cienfuegos. 
Wild Wave, a. from New York for Rivadasella. 
Tubal Cain, w. from Marseilles for St. Thomas. 


SCHOONERS. 
Z. A. Paine, w. from New York for Eastport. 
Samuel Warren, w. from Millville, N. J., for 
New York. 
Winifred J. King, w. (Fisherman) from Glou- 
cester, Mass. 
E. OC. Babcock, w. from Virginia for New York. 
Lightboat, w. from Norfolk for. New York. 
sso er BMane; w. from Philadelphia for New 
ork, 
Wm. Wilson, w. (On Brandywine Shoal.) 
Kate Newman, sc. from Baltimore for Danvers. 
Juno, w. (At Provincetown.) \ 
Riverside, w. from St. John, N. B., for Perth 
Amboy. 
Geo. S. Wood, w. (At Barren Island, N. Y.) 
Maggie A. Fisk, #. from Baltimore for Bath. 
Sarah, m, from San Francisco for Coos Bay. 
Adeline, w. (At Rock Creek, Md.) 
Sarah A. Burr, w. from New York for Virginia. 
L A. Fnowles, w. from Kennebec for Baltimore. 
Nor’wester, w. from San Francisco for Seattle. 
Bella, w. (At Unimak Island.) 
Volante, w. from New Bedford for New York. 
Wm. S. Curtis, w. from Virginia for Baltimore. 
Kate Rommell, w. from Alvarado for New York. 
Rescue, f. from New York for Halifax. 
The number of vessels owned wholly in the 
United States included in the above list is 28, 
with a total estimated value of $335,000. 


The Bureaw Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 

JANUARY, 1880. 

Sailing Vessels:—61 English, 17 American, 
10 French, 8 German, 6 Danish, 6 Norwegian, 
5 Italian, 3 Greek, 3 Dutch, 2 Austrian, 2 Span- 
ish, 2 see 1 Rep. Nicaragua, 1 Russian, 
1 Siamese, 1 Swedish, 9 of which the national- 
ity is unknown; total: 128? In this number are 
included 8 vessels reported missing. 

Steamers ;—5 English, 1 French, total: 6. In 
this number is included 1 steamer reported 
missing. 


—_—_< 6 <______ 


Receipts for February, 1880, 
MAINE. 
Lewiston, Rev, G. W. Bean...........$ 2 00 
New HAmpsHire. 


Epping, Cong. church................ 13 95 
Exeter, Charles Conner..... ROCHE RIE 1 00 
Rye, U.S. L. S. S., No. 7, Dis.-1, E. C. 
James and R. W. Philbrick, each 
OUICUSremnastteessieslenssneiceare « 1 00 
Stratham, Cong. church, for library 20 35 
West Concord, Cong. church......... 10 vO 
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Windham Centre, Clarissa Hills...... 


VERMONT, 


Bennington Centre, Dr. Geo, Lyman 
Granby, Rev. Charles Durou...-...-- 


MASSACHUSETTS, e 


Andover, Old South Church.......... 
Charlestown, Winthrop church.. 
Clinton, Cong. church..... Rae shiodiaeon 
Cotuit Port, Union church............ 
Dorchester, Village Union Meeting... 
Mofield; Cong) church)... cevc-csrcsss 
Fitchburg, Rev J. M. R. Haton....... 

Oliver Brown 


Calyin Wallace)... 20. ..s50..n6 steed 
Foxboro, Susan Payson.........--..+ 
Groveland, Cong. church..........- Ofig 
Hinsdale, Cong. Church) jee. pocdac A 
Ipswich, 1st Church and Soc’ y. Se aisiteiate 


Lowell, High Sc. ch., of wh. J. ‘Cook 
and family $20 for library «2. ... 
Kirk St. ch., of wh. J. Rogers $20 00 
for library a alaleyetemeialate eyebe bettie eselaveisia 
ist Cong. ch., Miss Harlow’ s Young 
Ladies Class, LOMMbOrary. seers 
Merrick, Mr. E Stebbinadesaueeeones 
Millbury, F. K. Hodgman............. 
Newburyport, Joseph Danforth 
Miss Phebe Newman..... * 
Pepperell, Cong. church 
Petersham, Cong. church... 


Royalston, "Miss ©. Bullook-......0. 0+. 
South Royalston, Cong. eChurchine. a. 
Wellesley, TB. Hortomes vemasenace ss 
West Brookfield, Mrs. Miller’s Infant 
iy OARS tre aiatne nite tomer ence re 
West Millbury, Samuel A. Small...-.. 
Whitinsville, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 for 

library =.: sis aja bininial sista sien niciniwists oie 


RaHovDE ISLAND. 


Providence, Union Cong. church §. 8. 


for library..... AGHCen On aiavetstatetal sistance 
CoNNECTICUT. : 
Colchester, Ist Cong. church and S. S. 
NENG is Crp DOS GID cleteioieaiaisiataye'gieisis ale cis eas 
Enfield 1st Cong. church...:...-..... 


Fairfield, Bequest of Mrs. Sam’! Fris- 
bee, lib’y im memoriam Capt. 
Rufus Knapp...... Dacip a sclewiateS sie’ 

Mrst Hiiza Brows occicesseiaes ss 

Greeneville, S.. Cong. ch. for lib'y.. . 

Greenwich, 2nd Cong. ch.. of wh. L. 
P. Hubbard and Thomas Riteh 
each $20 for library...... 

Griswold, Friends .-....... 

Guilford, 1st Cong. church . 

Hartford, Asylum Hill Cong. ‘ch, “add'l 

Kensington, Miss F. A, Robbins. mntatch 

Mrs. G. W. Ford 

Lebanon, from Ladiés’ South Soc’y, 

for library..,. tate e bse eeeeeeeees 
A Friends csacenss Rinerdaipteisre sivia’elels e's « 

Norwich, Park Cong. church....,..... 

South Norwalk, Mrs. Wm. E. oor 
for Ubrany. seers itactts ce 

West Harford ldward N. Selden.. 

Wethersfield, Miss Francis Wright.. 

Windsor, Mrs. Clara H. Barber .. ... 

Wollcottville, Cong. ch., of wh, $10 
ea. from Young Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, and Young Mens’ §. S. 
classes, for ship’s library......... 

Woodbury, estate of Fanny Minor; 
per ©. J. Minor, Ex’r........+..... 


New York. 


Brookes Lafayette Avenue Pres. 
ch,. of wh. $50 from A. H. Porter, 
for Sailors’ Home and #20 ea. for 
libraries from Nathan Stephens, 
Mrs. Everslv. D. W. McWilliams, 
i, A, Graves, Mrs. Alexander and 


6 00 


1 00 
1 00 
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Mrs. Cuyler. $20 (books), Arthur 
Laforce Fish, Mrs. P. M. Bart- 
lett $20, for Eddie Bartlett Li- 
brary, and P. A. Keller $20 for 
Robert L. Keller Library....- BAAD 
SOME? for Labrador: a2: os -iase.6lsicaiafeu 
Clifton Park. Rev. F. 8. Parke. Pee 
Corfu, A. Friend.. 
Gravesend. L. L., Ref. ‘ch, Of wh. John 
T. Bak6@' $25: so veszteecc sce 
Kingston, J. O. Merritt... 
Lockport. 1st Pres. ch., Mrs. ‘Hiram 
Gardner special for ‘ship’ s library 
New Paltz. Reformed Dutch church.. 
New Rochelle, Mr. pore Lester, for 
library....-. 
New York City, John D. “Jones, for 
Sailors’ Home . : 
Mrs. Virginia R. Osborne, for Sail- 


ors’ Home’ =. wane -: ceosess 
A. Brinckerhoff, ‘for Sailors 

FIOIMNG.s5 cas ce cmadanw oda Senne 
Wm. H. Macy, for Sailors’ Home.. oe 
R. W. Ropes, eine 
Geo. G. Williams; ‘“ PESOS 
W. C. Sturges, ne i ae 
H.C: Morgan, se AC 
Anson Phelps Stokes ‘‘ SD aa 


Broadway Tabernacle of wh. S. 8. 
Miss’y Ass'n, for libraries, $40.. 


AoA Bow & Brosisaisstseets daesas 

John A. C. Gray 4 

The children of. Mrs. J. P. Morgan, 
LOPMEDPAT wells octascuetenene ciate oem 


Mrs. Julia F. Noyes.. 
Mrs. FP. P. oy eae 


Tanen L. Banks, M.D...... c 
§S. H. Wales...2-05.5 : 
J. W.. Hamersley.....--..< aioe 
Re J: Dodsee.. cise. ce ca dunneenee 
B.S. Talmadge... ces lec dacic come 
W. C. Bennett ..... apharcacsaccsct oi 
Elliot C. Cowdin..... Reva eenvictste Fini 
Magi Ac StOLer cs cnsiccsicieien shies steree 
Dz a 


ee ON RRA eae 


: Ww. GLOOM tee cca cencpeccea seater 
Capt. J. B. Newcomb, bark J. B.N. 
Bank Bigiticcai ten asiea dan ccieeee An 

Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Jno. a Winslow, 


Mag 
Southampton, (L. 1), a friend, for 
library....- - 
South Oyster Bay, GH LTIONG Ss << wae cere 
Syracuse, Park Central Pre®. church 


Nrw JERSEY. 


Bernardsville, J. L. Roberts........-. 
Blairstown, Mr. and Mrs. 0. E. Vail, 
for library... .geaceuereesseesane 
Cedar Creek, Keeper and crew L. 8. 
Stabiouisessse oess cane anvemeeh cee 
Englewood, Mrs. Emily A. Brincker- 
hoff, for *ailors’ Home..........+ 
Flemington Wm. P. Emery 
Franklin Park, Simon H. Nevins..... 
Jersey City, a friend for library...... 
Madison, 1st Pres. church... ..... een 
Morristown. South St. Pres. ch., of 
wh. Wm. L King $100; and ‘tor 
Somebody’s son $25.....csc.cccess 
Newark Mr. Wm.P. Vain... cases 
Parsippany, Troy S. S., for library... 
Princeton, Mrs. Grandpiene. ses 


te eeee 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Infant 8.8., Olivet Pres. 
church, tor Library. 0o--)o2 sso 


20 00 


$4,009 50 


== 


fin idl 


. 
: 
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_ Toward the end of October every year 


there is a harvest of cucumbers in mid- . 


ocean. These cucumbers, however, are 
not at all like those we see on our tables. 
In the first place, they are not vege- 
tables, but animals, and, in the second 
place they grow upon the bottom of the 
sea. There are many species, but they 
all possess elongated worm-like bodies, 
with thick leathery skins, and a crown 
of feelers, or tentacles, about the forward 
extremity. All species, likewise, exer- 
cise the same astonishing method of re- 
senting any liberties taken with their 
persons, by suddenly and unexpectedly 
ejecting their teeth, their stomach, their 
digestive apparatus—in fact all their in- 
sides, so to speak—in the face of the in- 
truder, reducing themselves to a state of 
collapse, and making of themselves mere 
empty bags, until such time as their 
wonderful recuperative powers enable 
them to replacehe organs so summarily 
disposed of; for, wonderful as it may 
seem, teeth, stomach, digestive organs, 
and all soon grow again. Moreover, 
these stomachs have digestive powers 
that are not to be despised, far surpass- 
ing even those popularly ascribed to the 
ostrich, for the sea-cucumber actually 
seems to feed upon coral, and even gran- 
ite has been found in its stomach, 


Cast thy bread upon’ the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece. II: 1, 


Sea-Cucumbers, 


Sea-cucumbers, as they are popularly 
called, are also known by the name of 
trepang and sea-slug. Scientific people 
call them Holothuroidew, but why, no 
one has ever been able to find out, since 
the name has no meaning. Sea-cucum- 
bers are considered a great delicacy by 
the Chinese. Thousands of Chinese ves- 
sels,+ called junks, are fitted out every 
year for these fisheries. Trepangs are 
caught in different ways. Sometimes the 
patient fishermen lie along the fore-part 
of vessels, and with long slender bam- 
boos, terminating in sharp hooks, gather 
in sea-cucumbers from the bottom of the 
sea, so practiced in hand and eye that 
the catch is never missed, and is discern- 
ed sometimes at thirty yards’ distance. 
When the water is not more than four or 
five fathoms deép, ers are sent down 
to gather these culinary monsters, the 
boat and junk remaining near to receive , 
the harvest. 

As soon as the trepangs are collected 
they are carried to the shore, when they 
are scalded by throwing them alive into 
large iron pots set over little ovens built 
of stones. Here they are stirred about 
by means of a long pole resting upon a 
forked stick. In these vessels they re- 
main a couple of minutes, when they are 
taken out, disemboweled with a sbarp 
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knife, if they haven’t already thrown up 
their stomachs, and then taken to great 
bamboo sheds containing still larger 
boilers. In these latter is water season- 
ed with mimosa bark. A busy scene 
now ensues; all is bustle, noise and ac- 
tivity. The bubbling of the great cal- 
drons, the incessant chatter of those en- 
gaged in the work, the dumping of fresh 
loads of sea-cucumbhers into the vessels, 
and the removal of others to hang in 
clusters on the ropes above, or be depos- 
ited on hurdles to dry in the sun, make 
‘“confusion worse confounded,” and give 
the spectator a new and realizing sense 
of the confusion of tongues at the Tower 
of Babel. 

The sea-cucumbers having been smoked 
in the large caldrons (for the mimosa 
bark is consumed in the process), and 
then dried, are ready for the market, 
and, packed in bundles, are stowed away 
in the holds of the junks and proas off 
shore. 

They are said to taste like lobsters; 
but if they look, as one traveler says they 
do, ‘‘like dried sausages rolled in mud 
and thrown up the chimney,” few of us 
could be induced to try whether we 
liked them or not.—Harper’s Young 
People. 


—__+04—__—_ 


“Let Me Pray First.” 


A sweet and intelligent little girl was 
passing quietly through the streets of a 


certain town a short time since, when 
she came to san whee several idle 
boys were amusing mselves by the 


very dangerous practice of throwing 
stones. Not observing her, one of the 
boys by accident threw a stone towards 
her, and struck her a cruel blow in the 
eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. 
The doctor was sent for, and a very pain- 
ful operation was declared necessary. 
When the time came, and the surgeon 
had taken out his instruments, she lay 
in her father’s arms, and he asked her if 
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Mylo Gromit 


she was ready for the doctor to do what! 
he could to cure her eye. : 

‘‘No, father, not yet,” she replied. — 

“What do you wish us to wait for, . 
my child?” i 

‘‘T want to kneel in your lap, and | 
pray to Jesus first,” she answered. i 

And then kneeling, she prayed a few 
minutes, and afterwards submitted to 
the operation with all the patience of a 
strong woman. 

How beautiful this little girl appears 
under these trying circumstances! Sure- 
ly Jesus heard the prayer made in that 
hour; and He will hear every child that 
calls upon his name. Even pain can be 
endured when we ask Jesus to help us 
bear it.—London Christian. 

————_ > + 


To Be Like Christ, 


Dean Stanley of England preached a 
Christmas sermon in Westminster Ab- 
bey, to children, last year, in which he 
said :— 

‘Children have generally seen it (good- 
ness) in their good parents, or their good 
uncles and aunts, or their good brothers 
and sisters; and besides these, as they 
grow older, they will find that there have 
always been good people; and they will 
also hear that there was once one little 
Child, one Man, so good to all about 
Him, so good to little children, that He 
has shown us better than anyone else 
what is the true likeness and meaning of 
that unseen goodness which we call God. 

This is what we should teach and 
learn about Jesus Christ. Children 
should be made to understand that only 
if we are like Jesus Christ, or like to 
what Jesus Christ loved when he was in 
the world, can we be his friends or 
followers. They should be taught what 
were the kind of things that He did and 
said when He ‘went about doing good.’ 
He was good, and He went through all 
sorts of trouble and pain for nothing 
else whatever but to make us good; and 
this is why He is called the Son of God 
but the Savior of man,” 


Homeward Bound, 

BY JAMES BOWKER. 
*“Heave ho, my lads! My lads, heave ho!”’ 
And sharp and shrill the boatswain’s call 
Falls on my ears asleep below, 
_ And on the willing ears of all. 


Tho anchor’s weighed. The merry sound, 

“ Heave ho, my lads!” breaks o’er the bay; 
‘The cheery words, ‘‘ We’re homeward bound!” 
Run ’tween decks as we sail away. 


‘The mist-bank fades before the gale; 
The men aloft up gaily run; 

‘And soon each bulging inch of sail 
Gleams brightly in the rising sun. 


We fear no storm, our hearts are light; 
We gaze upon the heavens above 

All through the day, and through the night 
We dream of home and folks we love. 


We’ re far from our old English shore, 
But swift our thoughts sweep o’er the sea, 
| And bear us to our nests once more, 
Straight as a sea-bird strong and free. 


Last night in sleep, relieved from watch, 
I saw the farm so dear to me— - 
The old oak door left on the latch 
: For one wild lad away at sea. 
| My heart leaped up at sight of home, 
The shady lanes, the ripening corn; 
For o’er the deep, howe’er we roam, 
— We sailors love where we were born. 


| “But tears, lads, filled my longing eyes 

When up behind the wooded hill 

The church peeped clear against the skies, 
For there my mother lieth still. 


The grass was green; the old thin spire, 
With vane atop, gleamed in the light, 
Red as a glowing furnace fire, 
The sun cast o’er the coming night. 


Her grave is where the yew-tree weeps, 
Where all the day the shadows fall, 

And to the sea the streamlet creeps, 
Beneath the moss-grown, ivied wall. 


And I still roam about the world, 

Far from that little graveyard mound; 
But soon life’s canvas will be furled, 

For every one iy‘‘ homeward bound.” 


“We're homeward bound,” and though below 
No more upon my childish head 

The loved old hands, as soft as snow, 
Will clasp in prayer, I know the dead 


Who die in Christ will one day meet, 
All sorrow o’er, free from all pain, 
And gather round the Master’s feet— 
Each wanderer at home again. 
The Weekly Welcome. 
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A Mother’s Love. 


One of the strongest illustrations in 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the love of 
God for his children is found in the dec- 
laration that even a mother may forget 
her child, but that he will never forget 
his people. No human affection can 
equal a mother’s love. 

The St. Paul Pioneer tells a pathetic 
story of a young Indian girl at the mis- 
sion school at Red Lake, who was at- 
tacked with fever. A messenger was 
sent to her mother, who was making 
sugar forty miles away. The mother 
started on foot in the evening on her 
lonesome journey, making a straight line 
through unbroken forests inhabited only 
by wild beasts, over deep, rushing rivers, 
through bogs and swamps, and arrived 
at the agency shortly after daybreak to 
find her daughter dead. 

A Toronto paper recalls a similar story 
of a half-breed woman at Qu’ Appelle, 
whose daughters were at the fort at Win- 
nipeg. Word was brought. to her that 
they were falling into bad company, and 
were on the high road to destruction. 
The’ distance was three hundred and fifty 
miles. Being too poor to hire a norse, 
she started to walk, and reached Winni- 
peg after a frightful journey in the 
depths of winter. The girls were over- 
come with shame and remorse at the 
sight of her, and with tears promised to 
go back, The people of Winnipeg be- 
came interested in her, and provided 
means for their retu rn, and gave them 


ant, accompanied by a two children. 

Boys and girls seldom stop to think of 
the keen torture or joy which their care- 
less actions give to their mothers, simply 
because they know nothing of the great 
power of love which a woman has for her 
children—a love which made these poor - 
Indian squaws, whom we used to look 
upon as callous and stoical, defy death 
and danger for the mere chance of sery- 
ing their children, 
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When we are young, our eagerness for 
independence makes us feel the mother’s 
restraining hand an intolerable yoke on 
our necks. But when we are old, and 
the hand is gone, we would give the best 
gifts cf life to feel it there once more. 
Full of meaning to simple faith is the 
Scripture that speaks to us of the father- 
hood of God in the illustration of a 
mother’s love. 

‘Tn the sickness of my childhood, 

The perils of my prime, 


The sorrows of my riper years, 
The cares of every time, 


When doubts and danger weighed me down, 
Then, pleading all for me, 
It was the fervent prayer to heaven, 
That bent my mother’s knee. 
My mother dear, 
My mother dear, 
My gentle, gentle mother.”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 


“It Is Written.” 

The late Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
was strongly opposed to temperance, 
and his side-board was loaded with bran- 
dy, wine, etc. On one occasion, Rey. 
Mr. Perkins, of the Sons of Temperance, 
dined with the bishop, who, pouring out 
a glass of wine, desired him to drink 
with him. 

“*Can’t do it ‘ Bishop. 
mocker.’ ” 

“Take a glass of brandy, then.” 

“‘Can’t do it, Bishop. ‘Strong drink 
is raging.’” 

By this time, the Bishop becoming 
somewhat excited, remarked to Mr. Per- 
kins,—‘’ You']l g {decanter to the 
gentleman nex to yout 

‘*No, Bishop, I can’t do that. ‘ Woe 
unto him that putteth the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips.’” 


——_-- @o—_—__—_—_ 


“Just Comfortable.” 


‘“Where’s mamma?’ cried blue-eyed 
Bessie, running breathlessly into the 
room the other morning. ‘Never mind, 
you'll do, aunty; TI only want to know 
something. Is my pa rich?’ 


‘Wine is a 
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‘Not very. Why?’ 

‘O, ‘cause Bennie Bend and May Monk 
and Kate Kinsley are out here, telling 
about their pas, and I didn’t know about 
mine.’ 

‘Well, Bessie, I’ll tell you. Your pa 
is not too rich, and not too poor; he is. 
just comfortable.’ 

The child stood for a moment, looking 
thoughtfully, then repeated over = 
over to herself, ‘Not weddy rich, no 
weddy poor, jest comferable,’ and wong 
out. : 

Presently her mother came in, Boast 
following her. : 

‘Well, Bessie,’ said she, ‘have you 
been a good girl amines : 

‘No, mamma.’ N 

‘Why, Bessie, I hope you have not 
been a bad girl.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ said the little thing. 
‘Not weddy bad, not weddy good, jest 
comferable.’ 


Crying for the Moon. 


It is very pretty because it is high; 

All things are pretty when out of reach, 
And the prettiest things are kept in the sky. 
Why? Can I ever tell you why? 

God, I think, knows better than I. 
I shall have to learn what I cannot teach. 


But it is yellow sometimes, do you say, 
And sometimes red?—and you want it, too? 
I wonder how long it would please your play. 
Sometimes it does not shine by day, 
And at night you’d have to put it away,— 
You could not take it to bed with you. 


Yes, but you cannot have it, I fear— 
For a reason as good as we find in books; 
For people as wise as you and as queer, 
Will cry for the moon, year after year, 
And go to their graves without it, my dear; 
Because—it is larger than it looks! 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. Platt. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, President. 
Rev. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. Husparp, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
District Secretary :— 
Rev 8. W. Hangs, Cong’! House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


Shipped in December, 1879, January and February, 1880. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858—9, to 
January Ist, 1880, was 6,729 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 6,602. The number of volumes in these libraries was 373,988, and they were 
accessible to 260,379 men. Nine hundred and eight libraries, with 82,688 vol- 
umes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 
tals, and were accessible to 103,604 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in 
one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 


volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 


DECEMBER, 1|879. 
During December, 1879, thirty-three new loan libraries were sent to sea from 
These were Nos. 6.772 to 6,792, inclusive, 
and Nos. 6,794, 6,795, with 6,796, at New York; with Nos. 5,401 to 5,409, inclusive, 


our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were made as follows:— 
oe ds By whom furnished. Where placed, Bound for. eee 
5401..Stephen Moore, Newton, Mass......... Schr. Timothy Field..... West Indies....... 7 
' §402..Mary H. Bullock Sturbridge, Mass.... Bark Shetland..... tease, ASPINWAll scceede.a 12 
§403..Mrs. L. J. Spaulding, Franklinville, Nias ‘SY = BOyNtOM: -wazi-.2 aisp  LVOTPOOllss:s:onsidiees 19 
' §404..8. 8. 2nd church, Attleboro, Mass...... Schr. W. H. Tnorden': eae COASUINE cncseces. 9 
5405. ‘Cong. church, West Medway, Mass.... Bark Ceylon......... Honolulu, §.I..... 15 
5406..S. S. Cong. church, Springfield, Vt.....° Brig Abbie Clifford...... West Indies....... 11 
5407..S. S. North church, Concord. N. H...... Bark Mala talc. «cee sfolsyPALED ICD) darejes aeteivelecis 11 
5408..Emily Rogers, Lowell, Mass............ MAN aveees fetta lute AUSEEALIA vce smecisce! 14 
5409.. Bellville church, Newburyport, Mass... Ellsworth.....-.... Pe OCADt RAD 16 
6772..Mrs. W. L. Warren, New York City.... e Abner I. Burgow... San Francisco..... 30 
Torpedo Intrepid.. Coastwise......... 35 


6773.. William Libbey, Jr., New York City... 
6 ‘ ‘ 


8.S. Powhatan. pelereraln 


European Squad’n pg 


6775.. oS bi owe ) 
6776..S. S. Cong. church, Cheshire, Conn.... Pilot Boat Columbia..... C@EUISING rs cnceie's stersunidicy 
6777..S. S. Cong. church, Greeneville, Conn.. Ship Minnie H. Gerow.. Liverpool.......... 21 
6778. foals tere caus Charles E. Vail, Blairs- Bark Minnie, at Norfolk, 
By ete tM ne coleman tet rdatae a Wehesoncodachoscnodsauoe ibtheagcee Ioeadspese al! 

6779. gale e o Curtiss, D. D., Canandaigua, 

ING Mocoude: Goss. daquasasegenaacedoonsonn Bark Hannah W. Dudley Melbourne......... 20 
€780.. Young Ladies’ Class, Ist. Cong. ch.. Low- 

ell, Mass., Miss A. 8. Harlow, teacher.. Ship Sultan............ -- Antwerp.......... 20 
6781.. Arthur Laforce Fish. Brooklyn, N. Y.. Bark Kwasind.. ac eee are tele ceinie ao ke 
6782..The Misses Lusk, Enfield, Conn., in me- 

moriam Miss Caroline Lusk..... pesca Ship Spartan.... San Francisco..... 25 
6783..J. H. Bartholomew, Ansonia, Conn.... “Alice Buck.... TLIOZO saa) veisiec'e Aso oP? 
6784..Thomas Ritch, Esq.. Greenwich, Conn. Bark John A. Harvie.... Antwerp.......... 20 
6783..Mrs. Z. Hatch, East Bridgewater, Mass. Ship Susan Gilmore..... Yokohama......... 24 
6786..Mrs. Mary Johnson, Fitchburg. Mass.. Bark St. Mary........... Walparaiso........ 15 
6787..S. S. 2nd Pres. church, Cleveland, O.... Ship Young America.... San Francisco.... 30 
6788..S. S. Cong. church Somerville, Conn.. ‘“ Mariposa...... ve Sivietet ea 
6789..‘*‘ Anonymous,”’ Southampton, L.I..... Brig R. M. Hesle SOC at) 
6790..J. M. Libbey, New York Oib Views a) sisi- sie ate ash fier! 
rOlis« ‘*f Seeaseivens) UO. Sa, ip No. At- 
67925. ie lig a anon <S Squadron 3850 


6794..Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D. , Englewood, 
N. J 


pialaveteinraitae tele steiststssiaiy -inteistieciieleters -eeee Ship Louisiana........... San Francisco..... 30 
6795..Cong. church, Whitinsville Mass..... «- Bark’'T. FP. Whiton:...:.. Honolulu..::...2.. 15 
6796..Bessie de la Vergne Park, Englewood, ; 

IN ed ieerc- eeeteeieieeieats GpaunhoounlHO ACASHIOG Ship Chandos on8 es.eee- Portland Oregon. 25 


Assignments were made, during December, 1879, from new libraries previously 


sent out, as follows:— 


6691..S. S. Cong. church, Rocky Hill, Conn.. Bark Freeman Dennis... Belfast..... Sse eee) LO 
~ 6724..Mrs. G. B. Gr innell, New York ‘City. --. Ship James W. Smith... San Francisco . 28 
6725.. bie ied -»-. Bark Wetterhorn....... Rangoon.. 18 
6727... se he ease aoe Ship Patrician... ....s1, JAaVa.s.. 20 
6748.. Me pe ee sales J B. Walker...... Liverpool.  cOeOe 
6749.. ee My sf ate  ) Bullion’... >. Secss YOKOHAMA <ce.c000 (20 
6758..Mrs. M. K. Platt, Plattsburg, N. Y...... ** Seminole.......... San Francisco..... 28 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORT OF THE 


JANUARY, 1880. 
During January, 1880, twenty-seven new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 6,797, 6,798, and 6,799, with 


Nos. 6,900 to 6,906, inclusive, and Nos. 6,908 to 6,911, inclusive, at New York ; 
and No. 5,183, and Nos. 5,410 to 5,417, inclusive, and Nos. 5.419 to 5,422, in- 
clusive, at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were made as follows :— 


No. of 
Library. 
5183..S. S. Cong. ch., Newton Center, Mass.. 
5410..8. S. Cong. Church, Warren, Mass .... 
5411,.Lieut. H. C. Keene, Chelsea, Mass..... 
5412..8. S. Cong. church, Hartford, Vt.....-. 
5413..8. oe ating Mass., ee Walnut 


By whom furnished. 


Ave 
BALD. Sioses nna West Brookfield, Mass... 
5416. ie ‘Ada M. D. Alexander, Northfield, 


Mas 
B47. “Miss. E. Kelloge’s 8.8. “class, Grany, 


ITA S Se <ipteteslajaeisiai ts atu lsiiee obarstatale’ ietatel ee chace Bor 
5419..Miss C. De Wolf, Bristol, OL eiaais te seis 
5420..1st Cong. church, Lynn, Mass.......- Stu 


5421.,.Prof, and Mrs. ©. M. Mead, Andover, 


IMDS ere ahcteleielstete caimavsreracsieraieate me craisieetele 
5422..W. Q. Wales, “and Miss Wales, Dor- 

chester, WHEY Sn edaoerine-oosado sas OOO 
679%... A Friend”, Southampton, ilinsieteae 


Ea aa W. HE. Marvin, ioc Bie veburn 


Con 
6799..N. as i 


IN [od iprppeconiscociecbn cot popacAGaaScsOMOs 
6901..S. S. Missionary Society. Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City....... 
6902..8S. ee Ref. D. church, Harlem, New York 


Cit; : 
69038..E. iN Graves, Br ooklyn, Ne Veneto i 
6904.. Homer Merraim ,Esq., Springfield, Mass. 
6905.. Young Ladies’ Sewing Society, and 

ieee Men’s §. 8. class, Wolcottville, 


ape 
6908. Ss S. Miss’y_ Soc? y, Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New. York City.<.- 0. ss.ecceeees 
6909..Mrs, Jane Eversley, Brooklyn, N. Y...- 


6910..Mrs. Eliz.W. Barnes, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
6911 “a “a ot 


Where placed. 


U.S. Ship Kearsarge.... 
Ship Independence ..... 
U.S. Ship Swatara.... ae 


Schr. Sam. MacMannery 


Bark Western Sea......- 

Ship Chicorua......... 

Three Mast Schr. Jennie 
Lippitt..05seccces-a-es- 


Ship Mendora...--... +++ 
Bark Sarah E. Kings.... 
Schr. Norman.........<. 
Ship Memnon......... 


* INCI a@1EIR |e sisiccias ae 
tO SHAT Vester sseccca as 


‘““ Genevieve Strick- 
TAGS roo te eee wale mie 
Schr. Moselle......... ware 


Bark Corypheus........ 
Ship Sovereign of the 
Seas... vees coecceess 


Bark B. F. Watson...... 
‘“* Richard Pearse.... 
Ship Alfred D. Snow..... 


Sf) TAIN QE: em vee ctpaaene 


oc 


Hope... -ccceccccee 


SS Wild wo00ds.eces «eee 
Bark Will W. Case ...... 


Ship St. Nicholas..... A06 
Bark Carrie L. Tyler.... 


Bound for. ine 
Norfolk, Va.. «- 210 
Valparaiso eaiaee es 


Asiatic Squadron.-: is 


West Indies........9 ' 


West Indies........ 
Australia..... 


eeeee 


West Indies........ 


Marietta.....cccsse 
West Indies........ 


eteeeeee 


ms 
i) 


Avistralia..ciciccs seule 


San Francisco..... 
“ oe 


ES 


Liverpool-...<s.sss 
St. John... <csues eee 
Anjiers EH. Wise sie 
San Francisco... = 
Buenos Ayres..... 
Seville and Cadiz.. 
San Francisco..... 
Melbourne......... 
Hong Kong........ 
Portland, Oregon.. 
New Orleans and 
HiUropev. cesses 


San Francisco..... 
Santander......... 


18 


12 
28 
11 


Assignments were made, during January, 1880, from new libraries previously 


sent out, as follows:— 
6695..8. S. 1st Cong 


ambury, Conn. 
Pres. church, 


; Th psville, N. Y... 
6729..Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, Ha ley, Mass., i 
memoriam Cotton G. and Lucy Stone 
Dickinson.......-. 
6730..Mrs. A. Ludlow Case, Newport, R.I.... 
6731..S. S. Cong. church, Hamilton, N. ¥....- 
6732..Mrs T. P. Handy’s "Young Ladies’ class, 
2nd Pres. church, Cleveland, O ........ 
6733..S. 8S. 2nd Pres. church, Cleveland, O.... 
6734..Mrs. M, A. Kiersted, Saugerties, N. Y.. 


6737..8. S, Cong. church, Bristol, Conn....... 
6739..Mrs. Frank Lee, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
6740..‘¢ Anonymous,” Montclair N. J.. 
6741.. 8. S. Ist Cons. ch., West Springfield, 

Magi slaseerene Bete 
Ie Lee “Sterling, Poughkeepsie, 


stew ere aereeereease 


eae ee ere ee toeene 


Ship Adolphus..... 


SS UIGAaSCOv.anrewatienisicte 


SS AM@riGanre aware 
Ship Ida Lilley... 
“ Marion.....-+0..++-+ 


steecee 


“ Tam O’Shanter.... 
Bark Annie Read........ 
Pilot Boat Abraham 

Lawrence... cs ..coosscce 
Bark Havana..... 
Ship William Law 
Bark Claudeboye........ 


‘« Elinor Vernon ,.... 


ht GC AMOR BGAN ee sicle cute 


LOnGOn es «<:aswasiaies 


Port Natali sc.aeses 
Miranham’& Para 
Rouen, France.... 


Barbadoes.... see. 
London: <.-ren-scee 
Queenstown....... 


San Francisco,.... 
Zanzibar cevashosce 


Antwerp....cece ee 
EUrOpe@ sees levee 
Dunedin and Auck- 

land, Australia.. 


Valparaisocccnsdes 


non » SSHo S 


Fm pe ts fi = 


4 
i 
, 
¥ 


Er oy 
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ran. By whom furnished, Where placed. Bound for. rented 
0) 6746..S. S. 1st Cong. ch., West Springfield, 

IMTASS enc caine oetwniec cries recnes esis sells Pilot Boat Ezra Nye..... Coasting........... 10 
( 6752.. Paramus Ref. “church, Ridgewood, N.J.. Bark Templar ....... oe) LIMPOPO recta csiecicaias 10) 
& 6753..Mrs. S. O. Allen, Princeton, N. J...... = ONicholas Thayer. \AVAisss seas cca ses) PIS 
§ 6760..S. S. 1st Cong. ch., Northampton, Mass. Ship Manuel Llaguno... Japan............. 33 
} 6767..Mrs. James O. Morse, Englewood, N. J. ‘* Thrasher........... San Francisco..... 24 
) 6771..S. S. 1st Cong. eh; North Manchester, 
WG ONT Sta re oleraiaisielslalvsivis ie sleleias So usu IOCSHO “ Granite State...... Melbourne.......-.. 30 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 
During February, .880, eighteen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
} Rooms at New York and Borton. The new libraries were Nos. 6.793, 6,907 and 
6,912 to 6,921, inclusive. at New York; and Nos. 5,423 to 5,428, inclusive, at 
' Boston. Assignments.of these libraries were made as follows :— 
5423..M. B.. B., and E. H. P., in memoriam 
AIohatet MONE PO A o.5 boo jonaons adda ae Brig Mary Dana......... West Indies....... 8 


5424..S. S. Cong. church, Oxford, Mass........ Barkentine Nineveh..... se UE Seatac aks 
5425..Dea. Joshua Clark, Lowell, Mass....... Three Mast Schr. A. L. 


UDOT ee. aisle eivctersal alee 8 
| 5426..Jacob Rogers, Lowell, Mass .... Ship Cashmere 20 
i) 5427..Cong. church. Stratham, N. H.-....... U.S. Rev. Cutter Hamlin 11 
1 5428..Union Cong. S S., Providence, R, I..... Steamship Lancaster.... 18 


6793..* Jesus’ Little Lambs,’’ Infant School 

Olivet Pres. church, Philadelphia, Pa... Bark Freeman.......... Portland, Oregon.. 18 
| 6907..Mrs. S. M. Garlick. Fairfield, Conn: in 
‘memoriam Capt. Rufus Knapp, by or 


quest of Mrs. Samuel Trubee........... Ship Daniel Barnes......° JAV&....--.seeeeses 2D 
6912..Mrs. P. M. Bartlett, Brooklyn, N, Y- --- Bark J.S. Winslow..... 9 CUDAn ee) cecciensicm Le 
6913..Robert A Keller, “B06 “ Clara E. McGilvery Trinidad........... 12 
6914..‘*‘ Anonymous,”’ Hartford, Conn...... nd ‘Obed Baxter..... eee OHIN ay -ameie ste slaietccne LO: 
6915..Cong. ch. and Soc’y, Plainville, Conn... Ship Canada........ .-.-. Portland, Oregon. 30 
6916..Mrs, Alexander, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 

memoriam Capt. Adlen Alexander...... *% Black Hawk........ San Francisco..... 23 


_ Assignments were made during February, 1880, from new libraries previously 
sent out, as follows:— 


 6751..Simeon Lester, New Rochelle, N. Y.... Ship J. W. Marr..... Se sist SOMA Y ce ciaiveta\einilmee 
8754. -Troy 6S. 8. Parsippany, N. J.....2-..0c Bark Harvard.......... Yokohama....... oo l8 
6757..°°A Friend,’’ Jersey City. N. J.......- A VSCO cree bectvcevune DATDAIOCS, cae senes 10 
6761 pee Ladies, South Soc’y, Lebanon, 
Cia ck HUSSOUE OO EeD oe aecenOaaes a --. Ship Milton ..... Bandar set HLAVLOvcee-caawense CeO 
6765..D. W. MeWilliams, Brooklyn, NY. 27 
memoriam Dan. M. McWilliams -.... *— Wizzie Ross......... Antwerp ......2..- 21 
6766..Mrs. Hiram Gardner, Lockport. N. Y.. Bark Unanima...-.-..0++ Europe.s..s...se.- 16 
6768..Nathan Stephens, Brooklyn, N. Y...... Ship Paul Revere..... «es Yokohama.....e..- 20 


During February, 1880, thirty-eight loan libraries, previously sent out, were 
reshipped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows :— 


No. 1,978; No. 3,929; No. 4,532; No, 5,246; No, 5,557; No, 5.800. i ; No. 6,519; 
Tee O( swan 1 sees ALO G1 shen (62675 et b64de é 5 ‘6,544; 
Seg it7s 7. “4076: “-AgBe  “ 6.878; “© 6,658: ‘© 6,561; 
See SiGe Mera/OS0+) wD 016; 5 -38t- i) 5 06 
Porat A dad eG 150. odo. 4h Bobs 

a SUMMARY. 
New-Inbraries Issued in Dec. 1879—83 trees Reshipped in Dec. 1879—88 
ee rae Jin, 1880—27 se «Jan. 1880—51 
(73 6é Feb. oe ey 4 6c 66 6c Feb.~ ce == 2 
78 127 


Rooms of the American Seamen's Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York. 
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THE SAILORS’ 


HOME, 190 CHERRY STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 
A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 


4 constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
ay spayment makes One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST, 


ve and bequeath to Tar AmmricaAN SmameEn’s Frrmnp Socixty, incorporated by the 
ocistcnte of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 
Back, and purposes of the ‘said Society.”’ 
Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 
st. That the. testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in.their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last: will and: 
testament.—8rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
ces and in.presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


; SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
--. Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N.Y,, and 13 Congre- 


Bibles and Testaments in various 


Qt 


; SP eS may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 


Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS 


BANKS FOR SEAMEN, 


All Sexpeotabie Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Simeph, and Boston, Tremont 
apereet, open ou between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


~ LOGATION. 


ESTABLISHED BY 


e weasay Yorx, 190 Cherry Street....,..... Amer, Sea. Friend Society. 


oe 


Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston . 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St..... 
- WiMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts... Wilm, Sea. Friend Society. 


' CHARLESTON, 8. 
Mosiue, Ala... 2 ecece: 
San FRANCISCO, Cal. 


stecesos 


Penn. 6 66 6 


Crvcsseecececrenesennes Charleston Port Society.... 


Ladies’ Sea. Fr nd Society. 


“ 6 


Honouv.y, 8. TER ae aera eee Honolulu : 


INDEPENDENT. ee eS AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


New York, 338 Pearl Street..... 


: 4 Catharine Lane, (Colored). . Saistote’ 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House... 
PoRTSsMouTH, N. H., No. 8 State St.-... 


. New BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... 
_ ‘Batrmorge, 23 South Ann Street 


veseece 


GaLvzston, Texas, cor. Strand & 26 St. 
: MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


~ LOCATION, 


Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 
Fs cerseeie slate aos Seats 

Boston Seamen's Aid Soc? 7 
Seamen’s Aid Societ 
Ladies’ Br, N. B, P. § 


cena 


SUSTAINED BY 


New York, Catharine, cor. A eagtin «. New York Port: Society...., 


Foot of Pike Street, E. R 
No; 365 West Street, N.R 


see rseeee 


Open air Service, Coenties Slip... 


Oliver, cor. Henry Street. 


coe netese 


Cor. Henry and Market pee a 
BRookiyn, 8 President Street........++ 
# NOV OMALOs se sce ckc wee oseee 


BUFFALO....:. 
ALBANY, Montgome 
Boston, cor. Salem 

North Square. 


ee erebersscree 


Cereasstecctepe suaosoecese 


Street;........85 
N. Bennet Sts... 


Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts... 


Parmenter Street:.....sceeee. 


*Portianp, Mz., Fort St. n- Custom H. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52: Wickenden St... 
Newport, R. L., Bt Long Wharf....»«. 


NEw BEDFORD.....-2.-000-s0 


vr eeeerene 


‘PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts... 
Cor. Moyamensing and Washing- 
TONVAVENUCS: sie vececcanescce 


Cathariné Street 


_ Front Street, above Navy Yard... 


Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. 


BautTimore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts. 


Cor. Light and Lee Streets....5.:. 
SNOHP OUR Geicsw om d'olng seicisionte.s San kaes 


“WILMINGTON, NiO jecwres Las Sere e secs 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... 


SAVANNAH oo. scerseess 


Mose, Church Street, near. Water. om 


peeRiscopel Miss. eta Ge 


esue 
“6 tl ity 


Baptista cosy ccuinsicpsicisie nce 
Sea & Land, Presbyterian,. 
Am, Sea. Friend Society. oo 


aes 


vove 


6c we “e 


Methodist...... 


Boston Sea, Friend Society. 
Boston Port Society....--«. 


Episcopal. 
Baptist.. 
Seamen’s Un: Bethel Soc’y. 
Baltimore s§) Bi seve ateces 
American & Norfolk Sea. 
Friend Societies 

Wilmington Port Society ee 
Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’ bY tee 


eae 


NEW ORLEANS occ iays sSccea casual teeses Amer. Sea. Friend Soo! 
BAW FRANCISCO, Cal ccsyctcrceccsccusee 
PORTLAND, Oregon..... PERS OOo ee 


uo be ta oA 
ace 


KEEPERS. 
Fred’k Alexander. 

B. F. Jacobs. 

C. F, Bowman. 
Capt..J. F.. Gilbert, 
Capt. Peter Smith, 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


_E, Dunscombe. 


Edward Rhode 

G._¥, Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

John Stevens, Supt. 
Mr. & Mrs. H.G: 0. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 


wee eveserouereogvevesroceo 


MINISTERS. i 
Rey. E. D. Murphy, 
‘* Robert J. Vicar 
pial BAD) Hyland, 
“ Tsaac Maguire, : 
“ J. L, Hodge, D. D, 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SCCIETY 


80 Wall Street, New York. ea 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Cart. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor, Sec’y & Treas, L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxsects. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
eurse to each other and the world; to restue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2,—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve. 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ee — 

Means or AccoMPLIsHMENT, 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries | § 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports — 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United 4 
States, the Society has stations in Cuina, Japan, the SanpwicH IsLanps, Cama, [ff 
Brazit, France, [raty, BeLerum, DENMARK, NorwAY, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNSWICK, }/f 
&c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the 
Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon — 
our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. :. 

pe The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Magazine and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, | }| 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy | 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the }; 
Society. The last of these publications, the SzamEn’s FRIEND, is gratuitously || 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and ~ 


{ 


others. The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbatb-schools, | q 


3.—Loan LipraRizs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, ana enter-— 
taining books, put up in eases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general. thing, in | 
the care of eonverted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission- |) 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much |) 
more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It } 

laces the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of | 

oing good with it, and who becemes morally responsible for the use made of it. |] 
(2) It usually places the library.in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It 
contemplates a connection betwen the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of — 
interest is heard from it, iscommunicated. The whole number of new libraries 
sent cut by the Society, to January, 1880, is 6,729, containing 373,988 volumes, 
Calculating 6,602 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 260,379 — 
men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea haye been reported as — 
traceable to thissd mentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided@sby special. ributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently 
heard frogs ervi This work may be and should be greatly . 

ay }07A merican vessels remain to be supplied. ~ 
sSaiLors’ Homes, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 

ES, Tracts, &c, | 
The Sattors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the 
direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since hick time it has accom- 
modated over 90,000 boarders. ‘This one institution has saved to seamen and | 
their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen } 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings, Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies, 
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NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The Samors’ Magazine is, when asked for, sent 
gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members . 
and Directors, upon an annual request for the same, 


